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Moments 


in 
Medici 
edic ine 
Plastic surgery, usually regarded as a recent medical 
advance, was practiced thousands of years ago by the 
Hindu surgeon, Susruta. He lived in a society that 
punished wrongdoers with physical disfigurement. 
Therefore, there were many demands for his restora- 


tive skills. His writings contributed to the spread of 
Hindu medicine throughout the ancient world. 


Like their forefathers, modern surgeons share their 
discoveries and exchange information in a spirit of 
willing and open-minded cooperation. Today, the 
surgical patient benefits from the collective experi- 
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SUSRUTA—Surgeon of Old India—reproduced here is one of a series 


of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


ence of this dedicated and highly skilled branch of 
the medical profession 


For five generations, Parke-Davis has actively sought 
out ways to serve the medical profession. As the op- 
portunities have grown, so have the obligations ... 
obligations to improve the effectiveness of medicines 
... to discover and perfect completely new ones... 
to find better ways to make and test them. Each new 
opportunity to serve physicians and pharmacists is a 
new opportunity to help all people to better health, 
longer life, and happiness. 


COPYRIGHT 1058, 1990-—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


... Pioneers in better medicines 








before it’s shrunk by Qantas Jets 


On September 5. the very earth will shrink beneath your feet. 
You may not feel a thing, hear a thing, see a thing. But it will 
happen all the same. 

For as the sun dips low over Sydney. Australia, a mighty 
Qantas 707 Jet will soar upward toward the sky. Its destina- 
tion: half a world away. 

Heading 


Seas, Hawa 


astward, this Jet will streak past the Southern 
*s Diamond Head, the towering portals of the 
Golden Gate. T hen on across the Western plains, New York 
City, another mighty ocean. 


And when it touches down in London, the flight will end — 
and a new age will begin. A fantastic, 
man dares shrink the earth. 


never-never age w here 


For starting September 5, Qantas Jets will fly not only the 


Pacific... but the Atlantic Ocean, too 


shrink not by inches, not by miles... 


And the world will 


but by nearly a day. 


So look again. Look hard. Remember the world in all its 
size, all its scope. After September 5, it will never be the same. 


Now: Transpacific Jets 
Jets to London, S$ r 
A Va Hon 
Washing I Detroit, Miami 


CANTA 


nipeg 


Australia's round-the-world luxury line 
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Pushbutton Solution...to Washday Puzzles 


wet 


No more puzzling over water temper- 
atures, time, or speed for safe washing 
of different fabrics. Just push a button 
on a new Mallory control switch and 
everything's right... automatically. 





It takes different water temperatures, washing times, 
rinses and quite a lot of figuring for safe, thorough launder- 
ing of the variety of fabrics in the family clothes hamper. 


But that’s changing as a new Mallory control switch with 
a brain brings new versatility to automatic washing 


Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components 
« Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors « Timer Switches 


machines. At the push of the right button, it provides 
just the right washing and rinsing cycle for "most any 
fabric in the laundry. 

This new trouble-saver is the most advanced member of 
a large family of Mallory-developed switches that master- 
mind the operation of more automatic home appliances 
than any other make of switch. 


Helping bring automation to the home is but a part of 
Mallory activity. We serve all of the nation’s growth indus- 
tries with precision components and unusual experience. 


RY 


. MALLORY & CO., 
















inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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The Company that stands by you ® 


Disastrous blow-out: 


A Liberty car-insurance policyholder 
writes to report a recent accident in 
Colorado. 

“I want to mention that the superb 
treatment accorded me throughout the 
entire incident has really overwhelmed 
me. I don’t think it could have been 
handled more perfectly. To have an ac 
cident 40 miles from Denver and be on 
my way two days later in perfect running 
order seems almost unbelievable. : 

“Please accept deepest thanks from a 
traveler on the highways far from home 


E 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSUR 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Intand Marine, Cri 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Ac 


who is glad that he picked the right 
insurer.” 

Whether you're miles from home or 
just around the corner, you want fast 
help from your insurance Company when 
you're in trouble. With Liberty Mutual, 
you can get quick claims service in every 
state—24 hours a day. Each year we have 
saved substantial amounts for our car 
insurance policyholders.* To insure with 
Liberty, write or phone one of our 147 
offices and tell us when your policy ex- 
pires. Ask about our easy payment plans. 


xcept on assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages 






COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
2, Homeowners 
ident and Health, Fire 








Policyholder far from home gets 
quick help from Liberty Mutual 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CAR 
INSURANCE WORK HARDER 


By spending only a few dollars more, 
you can get much more protection 
from your bodily-injury-liability cov- 
erage. Example: Suppose you now 
pay $50 for $10,000-and-$20,000 
coverage. For another $10.41 in pre- 
mium payment you Can increase your 
limits to $50,000-and-$ 100,000 

That’s 5 times the protection for 
only 20 more premium 

( All these figures are typical. The 


actual rates you pay, of course, de- 


pend on where you live, etc.) 











LETTERS 





Dick & Nick 


Sir: 

I wish to congratulate you on your story 
of “the new diplomacy,” as dramatized by 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s visit to 
Moscow [ Aug. 3]. Why shouldn't the leaders 
of the nations meet, rub shoulders, wave 
fists and argue eccasionally in public? Why 
shouldn't the peoples of the nations meet 


and discuss, argue and risk an occasional 
sock in the jaw? Altegether it is good, 
sharp, educational stuff for both us and 


the Russians. 
LEONARD WARE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

It was most unseemly and undignified for 
the Vice President of the US. to engage 
in a public brawl! with that expert in that 
field, Mr. Khrushchev, and worse still that 
he came off second best. After all, he should 
have remembered the technique of the late 
Joe McCarthy. 





RaALpu P. Symons 
London 
Sir: 

Napoleon’s Russian campaign doomed 
his domination. Nixon’s Russian campaign 
beemed his nomination. 

JoserpH J. BAEHNER 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Congress’ joint resolutien 
“Captive Nations Weck" was 
timed and completely worthless, 

RICHARD Beck 


preclaiming 
stupidly ill- 


Flourtown, Pa. 


The Cancer War 





is office enjoyed and appreciated the 
cle regarding Dr. John Heller of the 
National Cancer Institute and recent ad- 
vances made in cancer research that ap- 
peared in the July 27 issue of Tive. 

R. Wayne EstEs 
American Cancer Society 
Tennessee Division, Inc. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Grand Old Problem 
Sir: 

For heaven's sake, tell me, a reader in one 
of the most southern isles of the Antipodes, 
what does G.O.P. stand for? 

Mrs. F. HoGAN 





New Town, Tasmania 














@ For the Antipodes’ sake, G.O.P. 
stands for Grand Old Party. The ini- 
tials, referring to the Republican par- 
ty, first came into use in the late roth 
century. They have been variously at- 
tributed to an American adaptation of 


pucK 


Culver Service 


“Grand Old Man,” affectionate nick- 
name for Prime Minister Gladstone, 
political cartoonists’ use of the abbre- 
viation for convenience’ sake (see cut*), 
and a Cincinnati Gezette printer who 
was short of space.—Eb. 


The Colonel & the Ladies 


Sir: 

It was a real pleasure to read “The Colo- 
nel’s Crusade” | July 27] and to learn that 
at long last, a military man had developed 
guts enough to tell the ladies to dress and 
act like ladies and not like a bunch of cheap 
prostitutes advertising their wares. 

Jake P. SHERMAN 








Phoebus, Va. 


* Captioned “Little Roosevelt!!!—The Grand 
Old Party Must Be Hard-Up!,” 1884 car- 
toon by Joseph Keppler shows Republican Big- 
wigs Frank Hiscock, Chauncey Depew, Horace 
ter, Henry Cabot Lodge and Stephen B 
Elkins gathere clockwise around Theodore 
Roosevelt and essing him in the armor of 
party leadership. 

















Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

I do not live in Washington Heights, b-'t 
in its counterpart Grant Heights. The indi- 
vidual who made the remark, “Never had 
it so good,” must not know what a decent 
American home is like. 

Neither myself nor my three teen-aged 
children have been guilty of the “crimes” 
Colonel Johnstone mentions, but I do not 
like living under the command of Hitler Jr. 
with his mass punishment. 

LucILe ROBERTS 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sir: 

I, along with numerous other men I know 
who served in Japan or are still serving 
there, was thoroughly disgusted and shocked 
at the way American women and children 
conducted themselves on foreign soil. I have 
seen women practically naked running the 
streets half “shot” and fully “shot,” have 
heard them use language that a 30-year 
sergeant would blush to hear. 

We need more men like Colonel Johnstone 
who are not afraid of these tanks in lipstick, 
earrings and short shorts. 

Douc MircHELL 
Sycamore, Ill. 


Sir: 

I'm a serviceman’s wife and have been 
stationed with my husband in Japan and in 
Europe, and at times I've been pretty dis- 
gusted with the way many of the young 
wives dress—or rather undress—when they 
know that they will be seen in public. I'd 
like to see the same kind of restrictions 
placed on attire in the suburban super- 
markets, and especially on tourists who are 
visiting some of the important places in the 
nation's capital. 

Juuia T. Bearp 
Washington, D.C. 


Wild Horse Annie 


Sir: 
Re the July 27 issue of our favorite news- 





magazine; Good going and more power to 
Wild Horse Annie and her c {to 
prevent mustang hunting by ane and 


Tt 
truck]. I wonder how many of our “animal- 
loving” dog owners realized or even dreamed 
of the type of food they were passing on 
to their pampered pups. 

STANLEY A. SPRECHER 
Austin, Minn. 


Sir: 

Thank you for your interest in this legis- 
lation. 

It was for the purpose of opposing the 
amendment preposed by the Department ci 
the Interior that 1 went to Wasaingion and 
testified before the committee. Their amend- 
ment would have rendered H.R. 2725 useless 
for the prohibition of the airborne and 
mechanized operations. Also, the pictures 
that I used to document my evidence were 
taken by Gus Bundy, a local photographer, 
who went along on an actual roundup to 
obtain them. 

Mrs. Veta B. (“ANNIE”) JOHNSTON 
Reno 











Witness’ Confusion 
Sir: 

As administrative assistant to the late 
Vincent Astor, and temporary administrator 
of his estate, | am distressed to find that 
Time, in its issue of Aug. 3, published an 
erroncous statement to the effect that Cap- 
tain Astor was a patient in the Payne 
Whitney Psychiatric Clinic at the time his 
will was being drawn. It grew out of a wit- 
ness’ unfortunate confusion between the 
Baker Pavilion of New York Hospital and 
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~ Panatela Profiles — 
by Robt. Burns ; 







A characterization 


Charkes Blood — Illustrator — Carmel, Calif, 
falter of Tivo boys — cunrenilly awaiting hurd 
child —has hopefully crdvred Rott: Burns 
Fanctilas imprint withy Iti a Gib!" 


"Rochela— recently Hosted 2-hit phuitout 
let nara Rott. Burns Fanatilad, 
one for every Alrihe ot. _ ee” ns 





Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe—2 for 27¢. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25¢—15¢ each—3 for 50¢—25¢ each. 


lost at the Muzzle, 
Found at the Beak 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


The way some distillers get more 
whiskey from their grain reminds 
me of the sharecropper who drove 
his horse to the hitching post in 
our small Kentucky town. 

After carefully muzzling the 
animal with a feed bag, he went to 
the back of his wagon and brought 
out a chicken with a string tied to 
one leg. 

He then fastened the chicken to 
the hitching post so it could pick 
up the kernels dropped from the 
horse’s nose bag. 

At our family-owned country 
distillery we are not interested in 
stretching our grains that far. 

In fact, following our low-tem- 
perature open-tub mashing method 
we purposely sacrifice one full 
quart of Bourbon for each bushel 
of grain we mash. 

Put another way, our old-fash- 
ioned, slow-poke sour-mash proc- 
ess permits us to instill the flavor 
and bouquet from an extra heaping 
handful of nature’s wholesome 
grain into each bottle of Bourbon 
we produce. 

We figure a whiskey mash, like 
our famous Kentucky Burgoo 
Stew, needs to set on the stove a 
spell to taste just right. 

Accordingly, our grain, one fra- 
grant batch at a time, simmers 
slowly and gently for three full 
hours before proceeding to the 
cypress fermenting tub. 

By such gentle treatment we 
skim the choicest flavors from the 
grain without the after-bite that 
comes from “‘squeezing”’ the mash 
for highest yield. 

If you love good coffee you know 
you can’t stint the pot with too 
few grounds. Nor can we preserve 
the satisfying character of our 
Op FirzGERALD by “pushing” 
our mash tub to save grain. 

We invite you to join an inner 
circle of discriminating hosts who 
have discovered this memorable 
flavor in OLD FitzGERALp, and 
find it good business to share, in 
moderation, with associates and 
friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight 


Bourbon Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S. A. 





| 








the Payne Whitney clinic. The fact is that 
the late Captain Astor was never at any 
time in his life in the Payne Whitney clinic, 
or in any other psychiatric institution. Cap- 
tain Astor went to New York Hospital in 
May 1958 to be treated for a circulatory 
condition of the left foot. He occupied pri- 
vate room No. 1702 in the Baker Pavilion 
from May 21 to June 3, when the foot con- 
dition was sufficiently relieved to enable 
him to leave the hospital. 

ALLAN W. BETTS 
New York City 
@ Tre erred, should have gone fur- 
ther into court record.—Eb. 


Statement of Faith 


ir: 

A belated but appreciative thank you for 
your July 20 report on the United Church of 
Christ. I mentioned in my sermon of last 
Sunday in reviewing the Oberlin General 
Synod how Time had printed the adopted 
Statement of Faith, and its importance to 
all Protestants. 

(THE Rev.) Epwarp A. Purr 
Memorial Evangelical & Reformed Church 
Dayton 


Sir: 

So the United Church of Christ has 
“omitted” Jesus’ virgin birth “so as to em- 
phasize” that he was no more God than Dr. 
Arndt. Without amendment of this gospel, 
its followers might easily become the United 
Church of Christ, Mohammed, Buddha and 
Vishnu. 

Tom HARTREY 
Kalgoorlie, Western Australia 


Inflammatory Bathing Suit 
Sir: 

Regarding poor little Sue Ingersoll and 
her inflammatory bathing suit [July 27]: 
Can anything be more apparent from this 
episode than that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is using any and every means to con- 
trol our public life? Pretty soon we won't 
be able to do anything much in a_ public 
way without the permission of Archbishop 
So-and-So. 

KatHRYN N. RHODES 
Hayward, Calif. 


Sir: 

What a furor over a mere bathing suit! 
One is bound to feel sorry for the poor 
tormented celibates who find such things 
as girls-in-bathing-suits lust-inciting and 
damaging to morals. 

J. Appison SMITH 
Seattle 


Sir: 

In general, we Lakota (Sioux) are learn- 
ing to conform to the customs of our white 
brothers and sisters. There is one custom 
that we do not intend to conform to— 
bathing beauty contests. Even the poorest 
of our Lakota women manage to cover their 
nakedness. They do not make public display 
of their bare hide or their bathing habits. 

When we see pictures of bathing contests 
and half-naked cheerleaders, we hope that 
the mosquitoes will have good hunting. 

Siras Lert HAND BULL 
Pine Ridge, S.Dak. 


AA. 


Sir: 

My sympathy to Letter Writer L. J. 
Barnett of Larchmont, N.Y. [July 20]. I 
also get mad at Time. But I am such a hope- 
less addict that I recently filed a five-year 
subscription to the rag. I suggest to Mr. 





Barnett that we organize a “Time Addicts 


Anonymous” society. 
W. W. Goutp 
Cristobal, C.Z. 


Mr. Wonderful 
Sir: 

Your July 27 issue contained an article 
about Fabian. This article was obviously 
written by some poor, misled jerk. I hope 
that in the future you will have a little more 
respect for a great teen-age idol. 

SHERRY READ 
El] Monte, Calif. 


Sir: 

Who do you think you are? Mr. Wonder- 
ful? “Tuneless Tiger’ indeed! Fabian is a 
nice, handsome boy and comes from a good 
family. I shall return. 

SUZANNA MARIE CAMILLE BLAKE 
Detroit 


Sir: 

Think back to when you were a teen-ager 
—maybe in the days of Rudy Vallee or 
Johnny Mercer or the Charleston of the 
Roaring ‘20s. Well, if you weren’t what we 
call a square, you would have had your 
“teen-age fun” with these artists. It was your 
generation (with all respect) that broke away 
from the slow ballroom dance to the faster 
jitterbug, big apple, Charleston. 

STEVE Love 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Word from Capitol Hill 
Sir: 

I have just been reading the July 27 issue 
of Time and particularly the article entitled 
“The Moment of Truth.” Of course I am 
always pleased when my name appears in 
Time, so this is not a complaint. Time is 
entitled to its view about Hubert Humphrey 
even when that view is very irritating to 
Humphrey. But you have taken the liberty 
to quote me wholly out of context. Your 
article says: “Humphrey himself senses the 
public's present wariness of pie-in-the-sky 
liberalism. ‘It's the most dangerous thing in 
the world,’ he says. ‘That's what happened 
to Stevenson.’ And then the article goes on 
talking about Humphrey being a New Dealer 
as if my mental growth had stopped about 
1936. That is sufficiently insulting, but I 
can take that since it is a matter of opinion, 
However, the quotation is a matter of out- 
right distortion and I do object. 

In other words, I did not refer to pie-in- 
the-sky liberalism, but to the press of events 
which compresses the news into capsules, and 
stereotyping of people and things. 

I further said that liberalism is not merely 
the power of the purse, but it is idealism. 
There has been a change in what we call 
liberalism—into a qualitative liberalism with 
emphasis on civil liberties, human rights, 
and the relationship of our nation to the 
world about us. 

Husert H. HUMPHREY 
US. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

A part-time critic of Time has a confession 
to make. As one of the central actors in the 
drama that has unfolded at the House 
Education and Labor Committee during the 
past six weeks, I must say that the most 
honest and accurate reporting which has ap- 
peared anywhere in the press is that which 
I have read in the last two issues of Tre. 
In my opinion, this is a classic example of a 
“big” story which never became “news” in 
the daily press, but which finally saw print 
in your journal. 

Stewart L. UpALL 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C, 
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Light, bright Olin Aluminum adds the right touch to modern living 


More and more, imaginative manufacturers are using Olin Aluminum to create a stunning galaxy 
of housing materials and household objects. Enameled aluminum siding, for instance—colorful, 
corrosion-resistant, easily cleaned with a garden hose. Or worksaving, lastingly beautiful railings 
and awnings, doors and windows, appliances and furniture. Are you building? Modernizing? 
Olin Aluminum, today's fast-moving, modern metal, adds luster and lightheartedness to your life. 





KA OLIN MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK QLIN 
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American Legion sponsored Sea Scouts at Perry Victory Monument, Put-In-Bay, Ohio 


Lake Erie-where history was written on an old envelope... 


On September 10, 1813, fiery, hard-driving Oliver Perry sailed out of 
Put-In-Bay on Lake Erie and into the pages of history. 


In a bloody three-hour engagement with the British fleet the 28-year-old 
Commodore won a victory that set a young nation on fire and quenched forever 
an old nation’s dream of conquest in the New World. 


And then this man who hated to write, took an old envelope and wrote the 
words that have a hallowed place in the story of America: We have met 
the enemy and they are ours. 


When you vacation in the historic Ohio countryside, with its Indian mounds 
and natural caves, it’ll do your legs good to climb the 352 foot monument 

built to honor Perry. And it'll do your heart good to read the inscription 
dedicating it — not to war, or victory, or conquest — but to international peace. 


From it, you can see part of a 3,800 mile border that has been at peace since 
Perry’s time. Perhaps this is Perry’s true glory —a shining example to the 
world that through friendship and understanding, peace between nations can 


be more than a dream. 
~*~ * * 
FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you would like to visit Perry's Victory and International 
Peace Memorial, or drive anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: Tour 
Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.— 
also ask for our colorful National Parks map. 
ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR'S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 


CIL’S FIRST CENTURY—GBORN IN FREEDOM -—-WORKING FOR PROGRESS 





SINCLAIR SALUTES 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


With nearly 3 million members, the 
Legion has long been a zealous 
guardian of America’s heritage. In 
this its 40th anniversary year the 
Legion continues to be a vital force 
in the making of our country’s his- 
tory, dedicated to the perpetuation 
of freedom and justice and the pres- 
ervation of peace among nations. 








Sinclair 


A Great Name in Oil 





RENT G-CAR INEM @ \Ceeetaee) Bs 7 (eS 





YOU'RE NEVER FAR FROM A BRAND-NEW CAR! 


Avis is everywhere! In big cities and smal! offers such dependable service in so many Avis. If you have time, before you set out, 

. at airports and rail terminals—Avis places around the world. You choose from let Avis know you're coming. Your local 
meets you... greets you...serves you leading makes of sparkling new cars, fea- Avis office (or Travel Agent) will arrange 
with friendly business efficiency. Only Avis turing 1959 Fords! Next trip, try friendly things. Teletype reservation service is free! 


Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, Sheraton Hotel, Air, Rail and other accredited charge cards accepted for Avis Rent-a-Car services. Avis Inc., 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass 
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"Big wheels of the barge-like earth movers roll fast 
to haul close to a million and a half cubic yards of dirt 
and rock on this job. Fred Weber Jr. (right) tells me 
Employers Mutuals’ men planned for safety even be- 


fore construction work began, know in advance the 


problem areas and the precautions to take for protec- 


tion of men, equipment and property.” 











Wausau Story 


by LOUIS W. PRENTISS 

Major General U.S. Army ( Ret.) 
Executive Vice President 

American Road Builders’ Association 
Washington, D.C. 





“The 41,000-mile, $40-billion National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways is a job 60 times bigger 
than the building of the Panama Canal... and that 
System is only part of our road building program. 

“The job is so big that, at the outset, some doubted 
our highway industry could perform the task. Those 
doubters failed to realize our contractors have never 
had a chance to work at their full capacity. Nor did 
they realize the help contractors could draw from indus- 
tries that supply materials and services. 

“I was impressed by the extent and importance 
of this help on a recent visit to a job near St. Louis. The 
work is being done by the St. Louis County Bridge and 
Grading Company in joint venture with its parent 
company, Fred Weber, Contractor, Incorporated. 

“Mr. Weber and his two sons told me they hold 
insurance policies with Employers Mutuals of Wausau 

. including workmen's compensation, fleet and equip- 
ment, fire and public liability. And, says Mr. Weber, 
‘That gives us help we need.’ This is help that puts 


"Table talk scts the day’s work. Jim Miller 
(second from left) isan Employers Mutuals’ 
Safety Engineer, works closely with Fred 
Weber and his sons, Fred Jr. and John. 
Before Webers submitted bid, Employers 
Mutuals quoted insurance costs.”” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


"Cross roads. During construction 
here, heavy equipment must often cross 
busy Highway 66. With Employers 
Mutuals’ help, the Webers have set up 
one of the most effective safety-signal 


systems I've ever seen on a job.” 


ON THE ROAD AHEAD 


experts on the contractor’s management team. These 
are men who know how to protect workers’ lives, pre- 
vent accidents, avoid property damage. Employers 
Mutuals’ men start by examining the project plans and 
site to give the contractor a pre-bid estimate of his 
insurance costs. As the work goes on, they're continually 
helping maintain safe working conditions and procedures. 

“From my own observation, I can agree with what 
Mr. Weber told me about Employers Mutuals’ men. 
They help provide safety that pays both contractors 
and taxpayers. You can count the dividends in efficiency, 
dollars and cents, and humanitarian benefits. I'd say 


. 


that makes them ‘good people to do business with’. 


As one of the leading insurers of construction projects, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau helps contractor-policy- 
holders make jobs come out safely and profitably. With 
109 Employers Mutuals of Wausau offices throughout the 
United States, service is never more than a few hours away. 
We write all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance 
(including automobile) and are one of the largest writers 
of workmen’s compensation. Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for your nearest Wausau Man or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 





“All clear, when rock is blasted means 
Employers Mutuals’ nven have already 
determined safe charges, have seen to it that 
all nearby property owners have been told 
what's happening and have suggested other 
hazard controls.” 








ANNOUNCING a new standard 
of performance in FM/AM radio 
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ZENITH puts the richest, 


truest high fidelity ever—into a new 
and elegantly designed deluxe cabinet! 


Here is the ultimate in table radio tonal fidelity. This new deluxe Zenith 
FM/AM radio has two high fidelity, cone-type speakers—one heavy magnet 
714" woofer and one 34%" tweeter—to bring you a depth and brilliance of high 
fidelity FM music you’ve never heard before. Zenith’s famous long distance 
AM chassis, plus super-sensitive, static-free FM radio, provide exceptional 
sharpness and clarity throughout the entire FM and AM broadcast range. 
Adapts as stereophonie remote speaker. Deluxe features include: Broad Range 
Tone Control, Automatic Volume Control, easy-to-read Slide Rule Dial, 
Phono-Jack. In exquisite fine-furniture cabinetry with deluxe grille styling. 
Choice of maple, light walnut, dark walnut veneers and ebony color. 10” high, 
1554” wide, 81%" deep. Zenith Super Interlude, Model C845, $129.95". 


New! Drift-free FM tuning! Once a station is tuned in, Zenith’s Automatic 
Frequency Control locks the station in place to eliminate retuning. You 
get crystal clear, static-free, on-station FM reception hour after hour. 


ZENITH 





The quality goes in before the name goes on 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
yd fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years of leadership in radionies exclusively, 
* Manufacturer s euggeated retail price. Prices and epcesfications subject to change without notice, 





Swayed. In Bury St. Edmunds, Eng- 
land, when only eleven jurors filed out. 
of the box at West Suffolk quarter ses- 

| sions court, Judge Gerald Howard took 
| another look, spotted the twelfth juror 
| sound asleep. 


MISCELLANY 
| 


Screeching Halt. In Charlotte, N.C., 
| sneaking out of Johney’s Hobby Shop 
| with a radio he had just pilfered, a young 
| boy was caught when the shop’s pet par- 
| rot squawked: “Boy stealing ... boy 


| stealing!” 


Blazing the Way. In Rhinelander, 
Wis., while calling other scouts in the 
camp to warn them against using the 
phone in the storm, Scout Dick La Certe 
was stunned by a lightning bolt that 
struck his telephone line. 


Power Struggle. In Hay, Australia, 
when two cars collided head on in the 
middle of the road, the mayor stepped 
out of one, the chief of police out of 
the other. 


Time to Digest. In Tulare, Calif., when 
Emetrio Navarrette explained that he had 
stolen 22 Ibs. of meat so that he could 
eat well, Judge Ward G. Rush sentenced 
him to jail, added: “Now you will eat 
well for six months.” 


Covered. In Dallas, Patrolman Bob 
Hargis gave a ticket to a speeding in- 
surance salesman who wasted no time, 
talked Hargis into buying insurance for 
his home. 


Balanced Books. In Los Angeles, police 
searched for a man who held up a Salva- 
tion Army store, growled at his victim: 
“I've donated to the Salvation Army 
quite a bit. Now give me all the bills 
you have.” 


Essay on Effect. In St. Ann, Mo., a 
book titled Ten Days to a Successful 
Memory was returned ten months over- 
due to a branch of the St. Louis County 
Library with a note: “I just forgot all 
about having it.” 


Stop & Go. In Turin, Italy, when 
Margherita Carosso returned home and 
opened her bedroom closet, she found a 
burglar who explained soothingly, “Don’t 
be alarmed, I made a mistake,” then 
scooted off. 


To the Letter. In Hartford, Conn., 
upon becoming a U.S. citizen in federal 
court, Turkish-born Haroutious A. Apra- 
hamian changed his name to Haroutious 
A. Abrahamian. 


Home Team Batter. In Appleton, 
Wis., sentenced to two years’ probation 
for beating his wife, William Van Linn 
told the court: “My wife wouldn't bake 
me a cake, and bakery cakes aren't as 

| good as homemade ones.” 
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focciatintieers React eeces ~ Lacie ee ey, Re aides cecatel ass. fet ad 
LES SUBURBS?zouract YET ROOMY, FOUR DOORS. 
G 7CU.FT. TRUNK UP FRONT. IDEAL FOR GROCERY- ING, TRAIN - 
ING. SCHOOL-PICKING-UP. NEVER A SNOW-STALL. 


LE COAST- 10. COA ain OVER 850 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS WITH 
FULL STOCKS OFPARTS-A REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-LIFT FROM FRANCE KEEPS STOCKS FULL 
FACTORY-TRAINED (AND PERIODICALLY, FACTORY-REVIEWED] MECHANI CS AT EACH DEALER'S, 
[IN CANADA, OVER 150 DEALERS,|STOP IN AT THE NEAREST RENAULT DEALER AND SEE 
HOW MUCH FUN IS WAITING FOR YOU. 7, 2/2” Nlow Work. tihore suagested price is 16 
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“STATE AND LOCAL TAXES EXTRA, FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SEE NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE RENAULT, INC., 750 THIRD AVENUE, N.Y, 17,N,¥ ALSO ON OVERSEAS OEUIVERY PLAN 








Super Anscochrome 


GETS THE ACTION...OTHER FILMS MISS 
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Twin Camera Test proves it: Super Anscochrome’— world’s 

first super-speed color film—stops the action where slower film fails. 
Even with fast action or low light, you can count on Super Anscochrome 

for magnificent pictures no other film can give you. This weekend, take it on 
Super Anscochrome...and you'll know you've got it! 


Super Anscochrome— Ex x 100 
the iper-speed color film for adjustab 
. ras. 
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Lf Regular Anscochrome posur nm 
e standard color film for all popular cam 
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INCE October 1957 your copy of 

Time has been printed in one of 
seven cities—four in the U.S., three 
overseas. The U.S. and Canadian edi- 
tions are printed by plants in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington, overseas editions in Paris, To- 
kyo and Havana. This week Time 
rolled off presses in an eighth plant: 
Williams Press Inc, in Albany, N.Y. 

For Williams Press and Time, the 
press run marks the renewal of an 
old friendship. It was Williams, then 
in New York City, who in February 
1923 printed the first issue of a bold 
journalistic pioneer, Time, the Weekly 
Newsmagazine. Later that year when 
Williams moved to Albany, Time was 
unwilling to risk slowing deliveries to 
readers by printing outside New York 
City, and the association was sus- 
pended. In the years since, both Wil- 
liams and Tre have grown, and a 
measure of the growth is shown in the 
size of fledgling Tre’s first print or- 
der: a modest 25,000. This week Wil- 
liams started a press run of 250,000 
copies of Time to be distributed to 
New England and eastern New York 
alone (see map). Williams’ contribu- 
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tion, ten times the number of Time's 
first total run, is still only one-tenth 
of the total 2,500,000 copies of TIME 
printed every Monday in the five U.S. 
plants. (Chicago and the three foreign 
plants print 555,000 copies of Time's 
four international editions.) 

Time's biggest weekly print order 
goes to the Chicago plant of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., which turns 
out 1,200,000 copies each week and 
also prints all Time’s color and en- 
graves all pictures and composes all 
pages. From Donnelley, duplicates of 
the assembled pages in the form of 
complete plates, mats, Vinylite molds 
or film positives are flown to the seven 
other domestic and overseas printing 
and binding plants. Bound copies are 
then shipped by rail, truck and plane 
to readers. 

In October, a ninth printing plant 
will be added to the list. To speed up 
distribution to our growing readership 
in Australia and New Zealand, and 
to reflect our increasing interest in 
those significant areas, 35.000 copies 
of Trme’s Pacific edition, now printed 
in Tokyo, will be printed each week 
in Australia. 
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14,500 SMITHS 
6600 BROWNS 
4900 JONESES 


are among the 1,625,000 share owners of A.T. & T. They are men and 


women in all walks of life in 22,000 communities throughout the land 


When the postmen of this 
country set forth with mail for the 
owners of the American ‘Telephone 
and Telegraph Company they visit a 
tremendous number of homes. ‘The 
quarterly dividend, for instance, is 
delivered to more than 1,625,000 
share owners. 


Dividends are important to the 
Smiths and the Browns and the 
Joneses and all the other ALT. & T. 
share owners. ‘They are important to 
telephone users too. 


Without dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds there would be no 
investors. And without investors 
there would be no telephone service 
as you know it today. The money 
they entrust to us goes into more and 
better service for you. 


The distribution of the A.T. & T. 
dividend to so many people in 22,000 
communities is in itself a factor in 
the over-all economy of the country. 
Yet the total, though considerable, 
is small compared to other sums that 
flow out from the business. 


Last year, for example, the Bell 
System paid more than twice as 
much in taxes as it paid A.T. & T. 
share owners in dividends. It thus 
provided nearly a billion and a half 
dollars for the support of city, state 
and federal governments. 


Wages, of course, are the biggest 
item. In the Bell System they are 
billions of dollars more than the 
entire net income of the business. In 
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THE POSTMAN RINGS 1,625,000 TIMES with A.T.&T. dividend checks. Women are 
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the largest group of share owners and own the most stock. ... In addition to direct owners 
of A.T.&T. securities, millions of other people have an important interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, pension funds, mutual funds, unions, savings banks, etc. 


1958 Bell System wages totaled over 
$3,700,000,000 ...the nation’s largest 
business payroll. 


Thousands of other jobs in other 
companies were made possible by 
our large purchases from outside 
sources, 


Last year the Bell System’s manu- 
facturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, bought 
from more than 30,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nine out of ten 
were small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy over a billion 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


dollars worth of raw materials, parts 
and services from other companies. 


It is natural and logical to expect 
big figures in a business that serves 
more than 55,000,000 telephones and 
handles over 200,000,000 calls a day. 


The important thing is to relate 
the size of the figures to the size of 
the need and the job. And to realize 
how the very size of the business con- 
tributes to the prosperity of millions 
of people and the economy of the 
whole country. 

It is an example of free enterprise 
at work for the good of all. 
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THE NATION 
Cold Thaw 


Inevitably, the announcement in Wash- 
ington and Moscow of an exchange of 
visits between Dwight Eisenhower and 
Nikita Khrushchev stirred talk around 
the world of a deep thaw in the cold war. 
In the thaw mood, the Communist press 
suddenly stopped sniping at the U.S., and 
Premier Khrushchev jovially announced 
that he would not do any saber-rattling 
during his visit. In Washington, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made it known that he 
was planning to meet Khrushchev’s plane 
when it arrives in mid-September, though 
Khrushchev is not technically chief of the 
Soviet state,* and protocol does not de- 
mand welcome by the President. Ike also 
made it known that he was reserving 
time for a possible Big Four summit meet- 
ing in the fall. 

The skeptics pointed to the ice-cold fact 
that the Berlin crisis still lurks unsolved 
in the background. If Khrushchev brought 
on the Berlin crisis back in November 
1958 to force the West to a summit meet- 
ing, his ploy had worked: without yield- 
ing the West any concession on Berlin 
except postponement, he had gained a 
prize that he may have wanted more than 
a summit meeting; a Big Two meeting, 
viewed in Soviet policy as a step toward 


* Chief of state: Kliment Voroshilov, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
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the basic goal of breaking up the U.S.’s 
alliances in Europe and Asia. 

But in the overall context of the cold 
war, the U.S. could view the exchange of 
visits with confidence—confidence in its 
own economic-technological strength, con- 
fidence that the advantages in East-West 
exchanges lay with the West. With nine 
satellites put into orbit around the earth, 
the U.S. had come a long way since the 
first Soviet Sputniks jolted the nation’s 
confidence in the fall of 1957. And last 
week came the news of two more big 
strides in space-military technology: a 
142-lb. paddle-wheel satellite that uses so- 
lar energy to power its transmitters and a 
monitoring system capable of detecting 
and tracking missile and rocket firings far 
beyond the range of the keenest-eyed 
radar (see SCIENCE). 

Last week too, the Nixon party returned 
from behind the Iron Curtain with a big 
conclusion that helped put the U.S.S.R. 
and the cold war into clearer focus: the 
economic gap between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. is still enormous, Because that 
gap strikes the eye hard, visits to the 
U.S. by Soviet officials work to the U.S.’s 
advantage. So can the reciprocal visits 
by U.S. policymakers, who, as they take 
the measure of the Soviet Union, can 
shape policies with more accuracy—and, 
apparently, with far more confidence that 
the policies are succeeding. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Exchange of Visits 


Rarely in peacetime had a Cabinet ses- 
sion been so charged with talk of wide- 
ranging travel, wide-ranging hopes—and 
a mood of crossed fingers. From the two 
dozen members of the President's official 
family and staff, ranged around the big 
hexagonal table in the White House's 
Cabinet room, Vice President Nixon got a 
rare burst of applause for his hour-long 
report on his fortnight behind the Iron 
Curtain. Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter, back from Geneva and scheduled 
to take off this week for a meeting of the 
American republics’ foreign ministers in 
Santiago, Chile, reported on the Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference on Berlin, 
which ended in stalemate after 65 days of 
futile negotiations (see Foreicn News). 
But the Geneva gloom was lightened 
by hopes of results from Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s two-week visit to the U.S. 
starting in mid-September, Dwight Ei- 
senhower’s visit to the U.S.S.R. later 
in the fall, and the President's’ trip this 
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PappLE-WHEEL LAUNCHING 
A long way from Sputnik. 


month to London and Paris (Bonn was 
added later). 

Beyond Stalemate. By this time, most 
Cabinet members had been filled in on the 
steps that led to the Eisenhower exchange 
of visits. The story: Back in June, when 
the Geneva conference on Berlin recessed 
for three weeks, Secretary of State Herter 
decided that there was little real prospect 
of anything but a stalemate at Geneva. 
Looking ahead to the conference's end, 
Herter saw two possibilities, both un- 
pleasant: a dangerous hotting-up of the 
Berlin crisis or a face-losing Western 
agreement to go to the summit despite 
President Eisenhower's public avowals 
that progress at Geneva was a precondi- 
tion to a summit meeting. As a way of 
avoiding both alternatives, Herter urged 
the President to invite Khrushchev to the 
U.S. Ike had often discussed the pros 
and cons of a Khrushchev visit with Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles; he 
agreed with Herter that the pros now 
might outweigh the cons. 

In Washington in early July, Herter 
asked touring First Deputy Premier Frol 
Kozlov (Time, July 13) to tell Khru- 
shchev that if he wanted to visit the U.S. 
the President was willing to receive him. 
Shortly before Vice President Nixon left 
for Moscow, the President told Nixon 
that Khrushchev-visit negotiations were 
under way. Nixon's own talks with Khru- 
shchey confirmed his own belief that a 
Khrushchev visit to the U.S. might do 
some good. With the Geneva conference 
fizzling to an end, the President and Sec- 
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retary Herter decided to get the visits an- 
nounced while the conference was still on, 
so as to avoid any appearance that the 
exchange was hastily improvised after the 
conference failed. 

Beneath Dignity. To calm fears among 
U.S. allies that the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
might get together on a Big Two deal, the 
President made it clear at his special press 
conference last week that his discussions 
with Khrushchev would be “exploratory 
rather than any attempt at negotiation.” 
At the NATO Council meeting in Paris, 
the U.S.’s NATO Ambassador Randolph 
Burgess assured the allies that the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meetings would not be 
a Big Two summit conference. 

To give point to his promise, the Presi- 
dent made plans to fly to Europe in late 
August for talks with West Germany’s 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in Bonn, 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan in London, and with France’s President 
Charles de Gaulle in Paris. While in Paris, 
Ike will meet with Italy’s Premier An- 
tonio Segni and Foreign Minister Giusep- 
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At last the pros might outweigh the cons. 


pe Pella, NATO’s Council President Jo- 
seph Luns and Secretary-General Paul- 
Henri Spaak. 

Ike's U.S.S.R. travel plans were still 
vague at week’s end, but he let it be 
known that he has no intention of getting 
into public debates with Khrushchev any- 
where, considers public sparring beneath 
the dignity of his office. 

A Stop at Coon Rapids. Khrushchev 
seemed ready to reciprocate. At a rare, 
Western-style press conference at the 
Kremlin, he said that he was going to the 
U.S. as a “man of peace . . . I am pre- 
pared to turn my pockets out to show I 
am harmless.” He would, he said, refuse 
any invitations to visit U.S. military in- 
stallations. He was not going to the U.S. 
to find out how strong the U.S, is—“One 
would be stupid not to know that the 
U.S. is strong and rich.” 

Khrushchev’s tentative itinerary in- 
cludes New York and Chicago, stops in 
Iowa, Te and California—where Vice 
President Nixon will greet the Russians 
in his native state. Khrushchev announced 
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that he would probably accept an invita- 
tion from Farmer-Businessman Roswell 
Garst to visit his corn farm at Coon 
Rapids, Iowa. Explained Garst, who met 
Khrushchev on a trip to the U.S.S.R.: 
“He’s primarily interested in raising corn 
so that Russia can raise more livestock. 
And we know how to raise corn.” 

With only a fortnight to tour the U.S.., 
Khrushchev would have to turn down 
most of the invitations that began rolling 
in to the Soviet embassy in Washington. 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth invited him 
to Philadelphia. In Columbus, Ohio State 
University alumni eagerly plotted to get 
Khrushchev to the football stadium for 
the Duke game. Officials in Marshall- 
town, Iowa urged him to visit their town 
“in the heartland of America.” Invita- 
tions to make speeches poured in from 
an assortment of clubs, ranging from 
the Young Republicans in New York City 
to Rotary in Crossett, Ark. And_ in- 
evitably, an invitation was on the way 
from the Chamber of Commerce in Mos- 
cow, Idaho (pop. 12,000). 





As a direct result of the Nixon party’s tour of the Soviet 
Union and Poland, some new assumptions are bound to be 
cranked into high-level U.S. policy decisions. Among the as- 
sumptions, as pieced together by Time’s White House Corre- 
spondent Charles Mohr, who traveled with the Nixon party: 

















@ Nikita Khrushchev is a doctrinaire Communist—a true 
believer; whatever he sees in the U.S., he will see through 
Communist glasses that will magnify and/or distort accord- 
ing to Communist gospel; it is therefore not realistic to 
think that his U.S. tour will change any of his basic ideas 
about the evils of capitalist society. 

@ Khrushchev is convinced that the U.S.S.R. is militarily 
more powerful than the U.S. Since no argument to the 
contrary is likely to get through to him, the best basis for 
U.S. debate is to convince him that in any war, both sides 
would turn out the loser. The worst thing the U.S. can do 
is to show signs of jitters over Soviet military threats. 

@ Khrushchev talks peace all the time, not only to impress 
the free world, but because the Soviet people, badly hurt 
during World War II, want nothing else so desperately and 
want to hear nothing else. Fs 

@ Despite a generation of Communist propaganda, the So- 
viet people do not believe that Americans are villainous. 
After seeing spontaneous demonstrations for the Nixon 
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party, an American who had known Russia in Stalin's day 
said: “I had to pinch myself to be sure I wasn’t dreaming.” 
@ Khrushchev and his deputy, Frol Kozlov, are the only 
top Communists who are able to get through to the people 
across the extraordinary gap of class distinction that sepa- 
rates the Communist hierarchy from the people. Commu- 
nist leadership in general has failed to develop any enthusi- 
asm or support for the system itself; this lack of enthusiasm 
does not promise incipient revolution, but does promise 
minds receptive to logical Western argument. 

@ Khrushchev has without question made marked progress 
in increasing the supply of consumer goods since 1953, but 
the U.S.S.R. is not likely to “catch up” with the U.S. in 
seven years as Khrushchev promised, or in 17 years. 

@ Despite Sputnik, the Soviet drive to scientific advance- 
ment is not as far advanced as many Americans believe— 
even the impressive new scientific center at Novosibirsk 
represents primarily a plan to uproot scientists in other 
cities and put them to work under government domination 
in Siberia; in its atomic power programs, the U.S.S.R. still 
uses old devices that the U.S. abandoned years ago. 

@ The single most important conclusion to come out of the 
tour is that the U.S. can exist safely on the same globe with 
the Russians for a long time, provided that the Soviets learn 
the facts and do the waking up. 
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POLITICS 


The Freeze. 

Politics reared up unexpectedly at Vice 
President Nixon’s homecoming last week. 
In the crowd of 3,500 that greeted him at 
the airport, not a single high-name Demo- 
crat was in sight. When Nixon got to the 
Senate chamber to take up his post as 
presiding officer, Republicans stood up 
and applauded, but the Democrats pres- 
ent. including Texas’ Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson, remained seated and 
silent. 


SPACE 


Steady Acceleration 

The countdown was perfect. Up from 
the launch pad of Cape Canaveral at 
10:23 one morning last week roared a 
go-ft., 524-ton Thor-Able rocket, lifting 
cleanly into an overcast sky with steadi- 
ly increasing acceleration. Two minutes 
and 4o seconds later the second stage 
fired smoothly, then the third. Out from 
the sides of the globular pay load unfold- 
ed four strange paddles. As the “paddle- 
wheel satellite’ tumbled through space 
at 171 revolutions per minute, 8,000 
solar cells in the 20-inch-square vanes 
picked up the sun’s energy to charge the 
chemical batteries, send messages back to 
the earthlings. Seventeen minutes after 
launching, its first radio signals beeped 
to the tracking station in Manchester, 
England. By 1 o'clock Cape Canaveral 
passed the message to the world: the U.S. 
had orbited the most advanced satellite 
in the young era of space. 

Explorer VI windmilled into orbit just 

18 months after the U.S. had orbited 
Explorer I, its first space satellite, in be- 
lated reply to the Soviets’ Sputnik chal- 
lenge. The difference between the two 
marked the steady acceleration of the 
U.S. space program. Explorer I, still rid- 
ing in space, is a 30.8-lb. cylinder that 
reaches an apogee of 1,600 miles. Ex- 
plorer VI, weighing 142 Ibs., is more com- 
plex and reaches higher than anything 
ever orbited around the earth—26,400 
miles, with ellipses to a low perigee of 
157 miles. Its aluminum skin encases 
scores of miniaturized scientific instru- 
ments that are already reporting facts 
on space (see ScreNce) never before re- 
vealed to men. 
Equally important is the data that Ex- 
plorer VI will send back about its own 
solar-powered performance. If it contin- 
ues to be successful, solar energy will 
be used to drive future U.S. satellite in- 
struments and to operate orbiting TV 
scanners that will transmit unclouded 
images of the solar system. Last week, 
with a wink at Christopher Columbus 
and George Eastman, Explorer VI tele- 
vised back a crude image of smudges and 
blurs—the first picture of the earth ever 
shot from so far out in space. 

This week U.S. spacemen were soberly 
predicting that, with winged Explorer VI 
opening the door to the second generation 
of satellites, a shoot at Mars and Venus 
cannot be too far away. 
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Edward Clark—Lire 
PRESIDENT ADDRESSING THE NATION 


Reform with teeth. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Square Deal for Labor? 


“My fellow Americans,” said President 
Eisenhower, looking squarely out from the 
nation’s TV sets one night last week, “I 
want to speak to you tonight on an issue 
of great importance to every man, woman 
and child in this nation. It is above any 
partisan political consideration. It affects 
every American regardless of occupation. 
regardless of political affiliation. I speak of 
labor reform legislation.” 

For weeks the President had been urged 
by Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen and House G.O.P. Leader Charlie 


Edward Clark—Lire 
A.F.L.-C.1L.O. PrestpeNtT MEANY 


Blunderbuss with bite. 





Halleck to do what he had never done in 
the six and a half years of his administra- 
tion: throw his great public prestige into a 
raging congressional fight—this time into 
a long, long fight for labor reform with 
teeth. Last April the Senate passed the 
mild and much-amended Kennedy-Ervin 
bill that requires unions to make annual 
financial accounting, bars convicts from 
high union jobs, respects rank-and-file 
rights, but makes no real move to clean 
up abuses of boycott and picketing power. 
Last fortnight the House Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee reported the milder- 
than-that Elliott bill (Tie, Aug. 3), 
which was favored by Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, opposed by a powerful coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

Last week the G.O.P.-Southern Demo- 
cratic House coalition got behind sterner, 
identical bills filed by Georgia Democrat 
Phil Landrum and Michigan Republican 
Robert Griffin. In an advance nose-count, 
the coalition could only muster 209 votes 
for Landrum-Griffin—ten short of the 219 
needed to win. Results: 1) the President 
decided to take to TV to demand reform 
of labor inequities—‘‘a national disgrace,” 
and 2) Virginia Democrat Howard Smith, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. stalled 
the mild Elliott bill just long enough so 
that the President could make his speech, 
and public reaction could pile up before 
floor debate begins this week. 

Earnest Hope. “I want only effective 
protection from gangsters and crooks for 
the people of America,” said the Presi- 
dent. “Chief among the abuses,” as he 
sees them 

BLACKMAIL PicKeTING. “Take a com- 
pany in the average American town—your 
town. A union official comes into the office, 
presents the company with a proposed 
labor contract and demands that the com- 
pany either sign or be picketed. The com- 
pany refuses because its employees don’t 
want to join that union ... . Now, what 
happens? The union official carries out the 
threat and puts a picket line outside the 
plant, to drive away customers, to cut off 
deliveries. In short. to force the employees 
into a union they do not want, I want that 
sort of thing stopped. So does America.” 

Seconpary Boycott. “Take another 
company—let us say a furniture manufac- 
turer. Instead of picketing the furniture 
plant itself {the union officials] picket the 
stores which sell the furniture this plant 
manufactures . . . to make the stores 
bring pressure on the furniture plant. How 
can anyone justify this kind of pressure 
against stores which are not involved in 
any dispute?” 

No Man's Lanp. “A labor dispute oc- 
curs at a small plant. The union or the 
employer goes to the Federal Labor Board. 
The board says the case is too small for 
federal action | and] state officials can’t do 
anything because the states have no au- 
thority. That leaves the worker and his 
employer in this no man’s land . . . So all 
too often the dispute is settled—if we can 
use such a word—by force. . . I want to 
give the states authority . . . I want the 
no man’s land abolished.” 

Of the bills in Congress, the President 
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George Poreden—Kenosha Labor 


Seconpary-Boycort Pickets AT KenosHa, Wis. SCHOOL (1956) 
Wanted: effective protection from gangsters and crooks. 


summed up, the bill that best measured 
up to these needs was the Landrum- 
Griffin bill*—‘“a good start toward a real 
labor reform bill.” He gave his point extra 
punch when he stressed his final-term non- 
partisanship. “I don’t come before you in 
any partisan sense—I am not a candidate 
for office.” And he carefully stopped just 
short of the Write-Your-Congressman- 
Now appeal that would have weakened 
that impartiality. “It is my earnest hope.” 
he said, “that Congress will be fully 
responsive to an overwhelming national 
demand. Thank you and goodnight.” 

Above the Battle. Just as the Presi- 
dent's congressional advisers had expected, 
thousands of letters, telegrams, phone calls 
swamped the White House and Capitol 
Hill. Two hours after Ike signed off, 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany 
took to the air to argue that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill was ‘“‘a blunderbuss that would 
inflict grievous harm on all unions.’’ And 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Vice President Walter Reu- 
ther, attending a conference of the United 
Auto Workers and the Machinists’ Union, 
said that the President “has been taken in 
by the opponents of organized labor.” The 
Landrum-Griffin bill, Reuther added, “will 
weaken the honest labor unions and play 
into the hands of the dishonest.” 

The A.F.L.-C.LO. was all out for the 
mildest-yet labor bill, filed by California 
Democrat John F. Shelley (former presi- 
dent of the California State Federation of 
“abor). The Shelley bill skips over picket- 
ing and boycott abuses, requires financial 
accounting from unions, and also from 
management “‘of expenditures for union- 
busting activities and hiring of labor 
spies,” as George Meany put it. 

Thus, on the eve of the biggest battle of 
the session, the heat was on some 15 to 20 


* Specifically, the Landrum-Griffin bill 1) bans 
picketing by one union where another union is 
recognized, also where the picketing union has 
not applied for a NLRB recognition election 
within the preceding 30 days; 2) extends Taft- 
Hartley’s partial ban on secondary boycotts te 
railroad, airline, farm and domestic workers, out- 
laws threats of boycott; 3) authorizes states to 
handle no-man’s-land disputes. 
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Republican swing voters who might be 
pulled by homeside railroad and building- 
trades union lobbyists to vote for mild 
legislation. It was also on an equal number 
of Southern Democrats tempted to vote 
for a tough bill but under heavy pressure 
from Speaker Rayburn—*This is a party 
issue. What are you, a Democrat or a Re- 
publican?”—to vote for the Elliott bill. 
And over the battle hung the prospect of 
a presidential veto of any labor bill that 
did not meet the proposition, as the Pres- 
ident put it, “that American workers and 
the public get the kind of protection that 
Americans deserve.” 


Precision Veto 

Like Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man before him, Dwight Eisenhower met 
with stony stares when he urged Congress 
to give him the chance for an “item veto,” 
enabling him to slice an objectionable sec- 
tion out of a bill without killing the whole 
bill with the veto ax. But last week Ike 
got rid of an obnoxious provision in a 
bill by what amounted to an item veto. 
Oldtimers in Congress said they could not 
recall anything quite like it. 

Facing the President was a Tennessee 
Valley Authority self-financing bill, ap- 
proved by both friends and foes of TVA. 
Friends liked the bill because it authorized 
TVA to issue up to $750 million in bonds 
to finance new projects. Foes liked it be- 
cause it 1) tightly limited TVA’s future 
territorial expansion, and 2) required TVA 
to start paying back, at $1o million a 
year, the $1 billion that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has invested in it over the past 25 
years. The President approved all three 
points, but he strenuously objected to a 
provision empowering Congress to amend 
future TVA project plans and expendi- 
tures by concurrent resolutions, bypass- 
ing the President and his veto power. 
Determined to preserve the constitution- 
al balance of powers between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, Ike hinted 
at a press conference that, though he 
liked the other provisions, he intended to 
veto the TVA bill, because the “unwise 
proviso” would “encroach” on presidential 





powers—a “very, very serious mistake.” 

What saved the TVA bill was a rare if 
not unique deal between the President 
and congressional leaders. House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority Lead- 
er Lyndon B. Johnson went to the White 
House, gave Ike their assurances that if 
he would sign the bill, they would see to 
it that Congress passed another bill can- 
celing out the provision he disliked. “We 
are in full agreement that the independ- 
ence of the executive and _ legislative 
branches must be preserved,” said the 
President as he signed the TVA bill. The 
Senate promptly carried out its share of 
the bargain, by voice vote, and the House, 
which had already adjourned for the week, 
got ready to act this week. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
"To Hell with Them" 


Through the shot and shell of 24 years 
of pounding by the McClellan commit- 
tee, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ President James Riddle Hoffa 
held hardest to his No. 1 point: Hoffa is 
an innocent victim whose only crime is 
that he gets good wages and working con- 
ditions for his “boys.” Last week, in a 
special report to the Senate, the McClel- 
lan committee took dead aim on Hoffa’s 
benevolence to the boys. Said the com- 
mittee: “In the history of this country 
it would be hard to find a labor leader 
who has so shamelessly abused his mem- 
bers or his trust.” Among 21 counts of 
“improper actions” by Hoffa and his lieu- 
tenants, and parallel charges based on the 
record of the committee’s 1958 hearings: 
@ Hoffa brought New York City Team- 
sters locals into the union in 1955, with 
the help of Gangsters John (“Johnny 
Dio”) Dioguardi and Anthony (“Tony 
Ducks”) Corallo, under low wages and 
poor working conditions. Hoffa author- 
ized labor contracts in Detroit under 
which Teamsters Union car-washers got 
as little as $2.50 for a ten-hour day. 

@ Hoffa's Vice President Harold Gibbons, 
in 1958, crudely manipulated votes at a 
Joint Council 13 election in St. Louis to 
assure his election as local president. 

@ Hoffa’s Detroit Lawyer George S. Fitz- 
gerald, in 1955, accepted $35,000 in fees 
from a land company at a time when the 
Michigan Teamsters Health and Welfare 
Fund lent the land company $1,000,000. 
@ Hoffa, since 1950, authorized payment 
of $3,000,000 of Teamsters Health and 
Welfare Fund money to the fund’s insur- 
ance brokers in fees and commissions. 
The brokers were the wife and son of 
Paul Dorfman—‘‘the corrupt labor lead- 
er who introduced [Hoffa] to Midwest 
mob society.” The Dorfmans had no ex- 
perience in insurance, and no office space 
“until a few months before Hoffa success- 
fully maneuvered the insurance business 
to them early in 1950 and 1951.” 

Summed up the report: “The commit- 
tee is convinced that if Hoffa remains un- 
checked he will successfully destroy the 
decent labor movement in the U.S.” 

Hofia’s quick reply: “To hell with 
them.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


In Congress last week: 

@ The Senate and House passed and sent 
to the White House a military money bill 
of $39.2 billion, which fell short of Ad- 
ministration requests by only $19.9 mil- 
lion but notably revised some of the De- 
fense Department's strategic planning. 
Specifically, Congress added $85 million 
to start boosting the U.S.’s intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile squadron strength 
from nine to 17, also $87 million to speed 
development of the second-generation, 
solid-fueled ICBM Minuteman. The Ad- 
ministration had wanted $260 million for 
a steam-powered aircraft carrier, but Con- 
gress said no, instead put up $35 million 
to cover advance planning on a nuclear- 
attack aircraft carrier. It added $137 mil- 
lion for the Navy's undernourished anti- 
submarine-warfare program. One congres- 
sional lapse from sound strategic plan- 
ning: an added $73 million to keep the 
politically-powerful National Guard at 
400,000 men instead of at the Administra- 
tion’s recommended level of 360,000. 

@ The House Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved (by a reported 17-13 vote) a 
moderate version of the Administration's 
civil-rights program that would 1) make 
it a federal crime to block school desegre- 
gation by force or threat of force, 2) re- 
quire local election officials to preserve 
for two years all records of election for 
federal offices and permit the Justice De- 
partment to inspect them, 3) extend the 
life of the federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion for two years beyond its expiration 
date next month. Earlier the committee 
(18-13) junked a proposed, tough section 
that would have empowered the Attorney 
General to initiate suits to protect civil 
rights, including the right to attend inte- 
grated schools. Also dropped was a sec- 
tion empowering the Federal Government 
to aid local school authorities with de- 
segregation problems—a_ section that 
would have given specific congressional 
endorsement to the Supreme Court's bas- 
ic 1954 school-integration decisions. 


HEROES 
The Nightmare Fall 


Lightning slashed the white peaks of 
the boiling thunderclouds below as a pair 
of silver-and-orange F-8U Crusader jet 
fighters streaked smoothly down the Caro- 
lina coast on the return leg of a high- 
altitude flight to Boston. Lieut. Colonel 
William Henry Rankin, U.S.M.C.., sitting 
under the curved glass canopy of the lead 
jet, took his two-plane flight over an angry 
anvil of cloud, sat back casually as his 
eye ran across the instrument panel. Al- 
titude: 47,000 feet. True air speed: 500 
knots. It was a crisp, sunlit flight, and 
the only problem in sight was to bore 
down through the overcast to the rain- 
browned runways of the Marine Auxiliary 
Air Station at Beaufort, S.C., only min- 
utes away. 

+ But before muscular, 39-year-old Bill 
Rankin, combat pilot and a_ bar-bell- 
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hefting, physical-culture fan, would touch 
earth again, he was in for 4o minutes that 
even other old salts of the air would be 
talking about for years. 

At nine miles up, his engine quit with 
a grating, rasping jolt. Rankin hopefully 
eyed the slumping panel needles, tried 
vainly to coax juice from an emergency 
electrical generator to rouse his radio, 
kept his aircraft from nosing over into 
supersonic speed. But only for an instant; 
a hundred battle missions and a bail-out 
in enemy fire over Korea had ‘honed his 
survival instincts, and Rankin knew the 
choice. To his wingman, Lieut. Herbert 
Nolan, he snapped a message over shis 
faltering transmitter: “Power failure. May 
have to eject.” To himself he said; “This 
is going to be a pretty high one.” 

The Good Chute. As the Crusader lost 
altitude and sank into the clouds, Rankin 
put his life in the hands of the ingenious 
engineers who had sweated for years to 
anticipate his problem. He pulled two 


Leviton—Atlonta 
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Boy, did he remember that lightning. 





overhead handles to trigger a fast se- 
quence: 1) a canvas windscreen came 
down over his face, 2) the plane's canopy 
blew off, 3) an explosive charge sent seat 
and pilot into the thin, —65° air, and 
4) in the air a cable from the plane 
yanked the metal seat off his rump, left 
Marine Rankin above 40,000 feet with 
his jet helmet, oxygen mask and his. para- 
chute, preset to open automatically* at 
the safe-breathing level of 10,000 feet. 
“I had a terrible feeling like my abdo- 


% On ejection, the cable that yanks the seat 
free also trips a safety lever that sets the para- 
chute’s aneroid barometer into action, As the 
pilot falls, the increasing pressure compresses 
the metal diaphragm of the barometer. When 
the barometer records a pressure normal to 
10,000 feet (the altitude was considerably high- 
er in Rankin’s case, because of the barometric 
turbulence of the storm), a strong spring re- 
leases the ripcord pin and the chute opens. 


men was bloated twice its size. My nose 
seemed to explode. For 30 seconds I 
thought the decompression had me,” re- 
counts Rankin. “It was a shocking cold all 
over. My ankles and wrists began to burn 
as though somebody had put Dry Ice on 
my skin. My left hand went numb. I had 
lost that glove when I went out. 

“It seemed like I free-fell an eternity. 
All this time I had this keen desire to pull 
the ripcord. I had to keep telling myself, 
‘If you do, you'll slow down and freeze to 
death or die from lack of oxygen.’ Just as 
I was considering pulling the cord, I felt 
a shock. I looked up to see the chute. All 
I could see was cloud. But I could tell 
from pulling on the risers that I had a 
good chute. 

“I'd see lightning. Boy, do I remember 
that lightning. I never exactly heard the 
thunder; I felt it. I remember falling 
through hail, and that worried ‘me; I was 
afraid the hail would tear the chute. Some- 
times I was falling through heavy water— 
I'd take a breath and breathe in a mouth- 
ful of water. Sometimes I had the sensa- 
tion I was looping the chute. I was blown 
up and down as much as 6,000 feet at a 
time. It went on for a long time, like being 
on a very fast elevator, with strong blasts 
of compressed air hitting you.” 

Getting Warmer. “At one point I got 
seasick and heaved. I went up and joined 
the chute. It draped over me like a sheet, 
and I was afraid that when I blossomed 
again, I'd be tangled in the shrouds and 
risers. But I wasn’t, thank God. At last, 
I realized I was getting warmer. The air 
was smooth. And rain was falling on me. 
I figured I was down to 300 or 500 feet. 
I told myself, ‘All I have to do now is 
make a good landing.’ 

Swept by stiff ground winds, his chute 
fouled in a tree, and Pilot Rankin 
slammed headfirst into the tree trunk. He 
got up groggily, stiff, cold and numb, with 
his crash helmet knocked askew. He stum- 
bled into a thicket, was for a moment al- 
most hysterical. Then to himself: “You've 
come this far down for this? Let’s get or- 
ganized.’ He began walking a procedural- 
square search, found himself after two 
go° turns on a country road. A dozen cars 
passed him as he stood on the road, wet, 
bloody, vomit-stained and haggard, and 
waving feebly. Finally a car slowed 
(“Stop,” a small boy cried to his fa- 
ther, “there’s a jet pilot standing in the 
road!""), took him to a country store, 
where he collapsed on the floor while 
waiting for an ambulance to carry him 
to a hospital in Ahoskie, N.C. 

Last week, at the Beaufort (pronounced 
Bewfirt) Naval Hospital, where he is re- 
covering from frostbite and shock, Pilot 
Rankin forecast, “I'll be back in the air 
in a month.” But the Marine Corps had 
other ideas. The medics were not likely 
to certify him for duty that early, al- 
though his injuries seemed to be remarka- 
bly minor. Even if they did, Pilot Ran- 
kin’s next duty, according to orders on 
the docket, will be a nine-month general- 
staff course at Quantico, where good offi- 
cers get better and a pilot can still get 
enough flight time to keep his hand in. 
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Soutu Caroitna’s Hottincs & New York's ROCKEFELLER 
Waiting to get off the ground. 


REPUBLICANS 
Rocky in the Ring 


Working from the moment he stepped 
out of a commercial airliner (Eastern Air 
Lines) from New York to the moment he 
boarded another (Pan American) five days 
later, New York’s Governor Nelson Rock- 
efeller convinced the governors’ conference 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico that he is a 
deadly serious candidate for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination in 1960. In 
press conferences, in hard digging behind 
the scenes, in earnest conversation with 
his fellow Governors, and in tireless, wide- 
grinning glad-handedness, he had no seri- 
ous challenger as the conference's star op- 
erator. Wrote the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Columnist Roscoe Drummond: “My 
intpression is that Mr. Rockefeller can 
hardly wait to see his candidacy get off 
the ground and into the open.” 

In building up to that impression, 
Rockefeller: 

In the week's most crowded press con- 
ference, flatly ruled out any thought of 
running for Vice President. 

@ Told a dozen reporters in a late night 
“don’t quote me” session that by early 
November he will start to campaign—if 
his reading of straw polls (his own and 
others) convinces him by that time that 
he can get more votes against Democrats 
than Vice President Nixon.* 

@ Managed to convince followers of Ore- 
gon’s hopeful, youthful (37) Republican 
Mark Hatfield that he was looking Gov- 








* Pollster Elmo Roper promptly criticized Rock- 
efeller for letting his decision rest upon a mere 
“popularity poll” when he “ought to make up 
his mind whether the things he believes in are 
more likely to come about if he is President.’ 
Pollster George Gallup, who last July showed 
Nixon trailing Democrat Adlai Stevenson 44% 
to 56%, reported that Nixon’s Russian trip 
boosted his trial-heat vote to 51% v. 49% 
for Stevenson, 
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ernor Hatfield over as a possible running 
mate. 

@ Genially hosted the entire thousand- 
guest conference—Governors, aides, news- 
men, wives, children—for a half-day’s free 
play at brother Laurance’s $9,000,000 Do- 
rado Beach Hotel and Golf Club, cheered 
others on to fun and frolic but kept him- 
self busy at his political chores except for 
one much-photographed ocean dip. 

@ Won the respect of most fellow Gov- 
ernors and rang up a record for solid per- 
formance by pushing his politically un- 
popular proposal (see Civil Defense) for 
state-supervised construction of fallout 
bomb shelters. 

Just before heading home, Rockefeller 
practiced his emerging new campaign line. 
Republicans must “put up the kind of can- 
didates who can win,” said he, “and stand 
for frank facing of issues as they exist 
today, with honest and courageous solu- 
tions.” Before Rockefeller landed in New 
York, Long Island Congressman Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright, whose brother works for 
Rockefeller, announced from Washington 
a “draft Rockefeller” movement ready to 
set up a Midwestern headquarters. He 
was shortly seconded by Wisconsin's Con- 
gressman Alvin O'Konski, who promised 
that Rockefeller would have a full slate 
of delegates in the April Wisconsin pri- 
maries. By week’s end Rocky was no long- 
er a possible contender but a candidate in 
the ring. and the only question left for 
November was whether he would cam- 
paign openly or drop out of the race. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
"Right to Die" 


“The evidence is overwhelming,” said 
Director Allen Dulles of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, “that the Soviets in- 
tend to use nuclear blackmail as a major 
weapon to promote their objectives— 
namely, to spread Communism through- 


out the world.” Dulles’ rare public state- 
ment was read to reporters as he emerged 
from a closed-door session with 45 U.S 
Governors, meeting last week in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Behind the doors Dulles pro- 
vided some classified details to back up 
the most serious proposal before the an- 
nual Governors’ conference: U.S. Gover- 
nors should take the lead in getting their 
citizens to build nuclear-fallout bomb shel- 
ters, since a nationwide system of private 
shelters would blunt the effectiveness of 
nuclear blackmail, would save millions of 
lives and ensure the survival of the U.S. 
itself in case of nuclear attack. 

The proposal was brought to San Juan 
by New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, who last month defied the advice 
of politicos and sponsored a compulsory 
shelter plan for all homes in New York 
State (Tre, July 20). In working ses- 
sions Rockefeller, backed by Civil De- 
fense Mobilizer Leo Hoegh, got his fellow 
Governors to formally 1) endorse a “vig- 
orous and continuing campaign of educa- 
tion” on fallout hazards and the need for 
privately built shelters, 2) promise to 
survey shelter facilities in their own state 
buildings and set up alternate capitols in 
protected spots. (Twelve states already 
have them.) They also cabled the House 
Appropriations Committee, asking for a 
$12 million budget item to hire state and 
city civil-defense experts, provided that 
Civil Defense Mobilizer Hoegh approves 
local civil-defense plans. 

The Governor's resolution fell short of 
Rockefeller’s original aim in one critical 
area. Not one Governor got behind Rocky's 
compulsory shelter idea, the strongest sec- 
tion in his resolution. Said Indiana Re- 
publican Harold Handley: “All we have 
to do is to prevent war, and then we don’t 
have to have shelters.’’ Added South Caro- 
lina Democrat Ernest (‘Fritz’) Hollings 
aimlessly: “There is a right to live and a 
right to die. Housing, highways, health, 
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and things of the living are more impor- 
tant. I doubt the public would accept 
such a program.” 

In Denver's Allendale Heights subur- 
ban development this week, Homebuilder 
Jack C. Hoerner (rhymes with corner), 
World War II test pilot, put finishing 
touches on the demonstrator model of 40 
three-bedroom houses with a unique sales 
gimmick: a 12-ft. by 14-ft. fallout shelter 
built into the basement and into the regu- 
lar $17,500 price tag. The first for-sale 
version of the house, one of two now 
abuilding, sold to an about-to-retire Army 
major who once studied radiation effects, 
broke off negotiations on another house 
when he heard of Hoerner’s shelter, said: 
“That's it. I'll take it.” 


DISASTERS 
Overnight Parking 


Most of the evening, Truck Driver 
George Rutherford paced nervously 
around his room in Roseburg, Ore.’s 


Umpqua Hotel. Once he walked the three 
blocks to the Gerretsen Building Supply 
Co. to look over the blue 199 Ford 
truck he had parked on the street after 
a -2go-mile drive from his home plant, 
Pacific Powder Co. of Tenino, Wash. 
Cause for his worry: his cargo consisted 
of two tons of dynamite and 4} tons of 
Car-Prill (a highly explosive mixture— 
ammonium nitrate and oil) that he was 
to deliver to customers at dawn. About 
1 a.m., back in his hotel, he heard fire 
engines roar by, ran toward his truck. He 
still had half a block to go and a corner to 
turn when a blockbusting blast smashed 
him against the ground. Clocks all over 
Roseburg (pop. 12.200) stopped with 
hands pointing at 1:13 a.m. 

The fire engines had been headed for a 
minor flare-up in some trash barrels a 
few feet from where Rutherford had 
parked his death-laden truck. Assistant 
Fire Chief Roy McFarlane thought he 
had things under control, sent one fire- 
man to the hospital with burned hands. 
City Patrolman Don DeSues, 32, took 
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Downtown BvuILpINGs AFTER THE BLAST 


Knocked out of bed for eight miles around. 


over traffic direction at the nearest cor- 
ner. Suddenly, George Rutherford’s truck 
went off with a blast bigger than a World 
War II blockbuster, dug a 5o0-ft.-wide 
crater 20 ft. deep, pulverized six blocks 
of business buildings, transients’ apart- 
ments and homes, smashed the windows 
and badly damaged a 23-block agea, 
knocked people out of bed for eight miles 
around. 

“IT looked up to see the mushroom 
cloud,” said Hotelman Paul Ryan. In- 
stead he saw a 300-ft. pillar of flame. 
One squad car flew roo ft., its dome light 
and driver cop left largely undamaged. 
Across the street from the truck, the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. fell into a level 
pile of rubble. The Gerretsen store's stock 
of bolts and nuts sprayed like fragmenta- 
tion shards. One eight-year-old boy was 
carried to the hospital with a finger-sized 
piece of steel driven into his brain. The 
only traces to be found of Traffic Police- 
man DeSues were his uniform buttons 
and a key-filled pants pocket, which lay 
scattered along the gutter in the next 
block. 

Minutes after the blast, Roseburg be- 
gan to rally. From the Rumblebees Mo- 
torcycle Club to the National Guard, 
volunteer forces backed up police and 
firemen, sealed off the 23-block danger 
area, hauled the 52 injury cases to hos- 
pitals, kept out looters. Damage estimates 
ran to $12 million, but the count on the 
dead was harder to come by. The coro- 
ner’s deputies accounted for twelve bod- 
ies, then sent off for lab tests samples of 
lighter ashes that might be eight or more 
transients in transient apartments. Five 
blocks from the crater lay a bent axle, the 
biggest piece left of the truck that Driver 
Rutherford parked in a sleeping town. 


FARMERS 
Waiting for the Whistle 


“We talk and talk about what to do 
but always come out in a circle,” said 
Iowa Farmer John Hilbert to Pollster 
Samuel Lubell. Farmer Hilbert’s gloomy, 
no-way-out tone was typical of what 


seasoned Listener Lubell found on a 
seven-week trip through farm country in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota 
and Wisconsin. Lubell’s basic finding: the 
Midwest’s farmers, who once had firm 
opinions about federal price-support pro- 
grams, are now as bafiled by the massive, 
$7 billion-a-year farm-glut scandal as the 
experts, the Eisenhower Administration 
and Congress (Tre, March 2). “Not a 
single farmer,” Lubell reported last week 
for United Feature Syndicate, ‘could offer 
even a crackpot solution to the surplus 
problem.” And a “sizable majority of 
farmers confessed they thought there 
might be no solution at all.” 

The farmers are uneasy about the sur- 
plus mess, but they are so wary of drastic 
measures to cope with it that most farm- 
ers “prefer to drift along with things as 
they are,” bad as they are. “I don’t like 
farming for the Government,”’ admitted 
a troubled Minnesota wheat farmer. “I 
know it’s wrong. But it’s not for me to 
figure out what should be done. I have 
four children to take care of. As long as 
the Government pays for it, I'll raise as 
much wheat as I can.” The farmers, con- 
cluded Lubell, are “waiting for someone 
other than themselves to blow the whistle 
and say the party is over.” 

Probing into farmers’ political opinions, 
Lubell found a Democratic trend _ still 
running in the Midwest. but scant en- 
thusiasm for Democratic _ presidential 
hopefuls. Adlai Stevenson's defeats in ‘52 
and ‘56 count against him, Lubell found. 
“A blank stare was often the reaction 
I got to the names of [ Minnesota’s] 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, [ Mis- 
souri’s] Stuart Symington and [ Texas’ | 
Lyndon B. Johnson.” Of all the Demo- 
cratic hopefuls, Massachusetts’ “John F. 
Kennedy emerges as almost the only 
one who stirs any real public interest.” 
Among Republican voters, “Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon shows up 
a 7-to-4 favorite over Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller.” But Nixon “emerges as an 
extremely partisan figure who does not 
appeal to wavering Democrats.” 
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THE NATIONS 


The Serfs Are Pleased 

As usual, Nikita Khrushchev had a 
proverb handy. “We have a saying, “When 
the lords are fighting, the serfs are bleed- 
ing.’ It is incomprehensible that small 
countries would suffer if relations among 
the great powers improve.” 

In this characteristically homely fash- 
ion, the boss of all the Russias correctly 
gauged the prevalent opinion the world 
over to the news of the home-and-home 
visits between the Big Twosome. 

Khrushchev himself had rarely bubbled 
so with glee. A half dozen times in the 
past year, he had hinted at, demanded 
and cajoled visitors for an invitation to 
the U.S., and now that he had it, he was a 
status-seeker who had got what he sought. 

Pocket Rocket. Waddling happily to 
the rostrum of the Kremlin’s marble- 
walled Sverdlov Hall, he greeted report- 
ers with a grin as broad as the are of a 
peasant’s scythe. Even his normally glum 
interpreters, press officers and sword- 
bearers were smilingly cordial. For ques- 
tioners, Khrushchev had a full armory of 
chuckles, solemnities and playful jabs. 
Did he expect to address Congress? “I do 
not know whether the U.S. Congressmen 
want to listen to me ...’’ When the 
A.P.’s Preston Grover asked if Eisenhow- 
er would be invited to visit Soviet mis- 
sile bases, Khrushchev turned on him as 
if the reporter were some baneful survivor 
of a forgotten era: “If I was talking with 
the President with one rocket in one pock- 
et and another rocket in another pocket, 
what hospitality would that be?” 

Moreover, said Khrushchev, he him- 
self would not inspect an American mis- 
sile base even if invited. As for his ac- 
tivities in the U.S., there would be discus- 
sion with Eisenhower but not negotiation, 
and a main topic would be Germany—but 
not Germany’s reunification: ‘There are 
no hopes of unifying East and West Ger- 
many in the near future, consequently one 
must proceed from the real state of affairs, 
from the fact that there are two German 
states.’ Answering another question, he 
magnanimously assured everyone that 
Russia will attempt no change in Berlin's 
status so long as talks continue. 

Overnight, on cue, critics in the Mos- 
cow press toned down their hitherto snide 
comments about the American exhibition, 
Pravda trotted out improbable quotes by 
metal workers and locksmiths applauding 
Eisenhower's invitation, and Americans in 
Moscow began getting telephone calls and 
visits from former Russian friends who 
had been silent for years. 

In the obedient satellite world of East- 
ern Europe, the press was quick to crow, 
“A Personal Victory for Nikita Khru- 
shchev,” and it became indelicate to at- 
tack the classic enemy, “American ruling 
circles.” The “Paris-Bonn Axis’ became 
the new target, and Communists sought 
to isolate West Germany's Konrad Ade- 
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nauer as the only warmonger left. Only in 
Communist China was there a delayed re- 
action, and then a restrained and dutiful 
approval of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
meeting (a similar lack of enthusiasm 
came from Formosa). 

Wall of Suspicion. For just about ev- 
eryone else the meeting was a good idea, 
and no one seemed to expect miracles. 
“One of the best pieces of news we have 
had for a considerable time.” said India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru.* Worse than the po- 
litical problems themselves these days, 
said Nehru, is “the strong wall of suspi- 
cion.” Calcutta’s Statesman thought it 
beyond the Big Two “to solve all prob- 
lems for all time,’ but “the world has 
learned to be grateful for even brief res- 





= Associated Press 
Russia’s KHRUSHCHEV 


Is everybody happy? 


pites from international insanity.” Nas- 
ser was for the meeting as long as, he 
added nervously, it would “not be at the 
expense of small nations.” And a Leba- 
nese newspaper more candidly wondered 
what would happen to the Arab world if 
it could no longer play off both sides in 
the cold war. . 

To the British, the Big Twosome was 
fine even if they were excluded. To West 
Germans it was a new “temporary um- 
brella of truce” over Berlin, and in West 
Berlin the stockmarket shares jumped as 
much as 50 points. Konrad Adenauer was 
obviously not completely happy with the 
arrangement. Charles de Gaulle, who 
scorns “diplomacy by television,” wants 


* Who snorted, “Nonsense,” on learning last 
week that in Bombay state a movement had 
been formed to worship Nehru as “the tenth 
incarnation” of the Hindu god Vishnu, who re- 
turns to the earth in various guises—as a fish, a 
tortoise, a man-lion, and now as a Nehru-—to 
save oppressed mankind, 


no summit and never likes being left out, 
was cool to U.S. Ambassador Amory 
Houghton, who drove down himself to 
De Gaulle’s country home at Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises bearing a warm personal 
letter from Ike. 

Ike’s proposed end-of-the-month trip 
to Europe, for quick visits with Adenauer, 
De Gaulle and Harold Macmillan, was 
being carefully billed as informal. No- 
body took to the Italian proposal that 
there should be a NATO meeting before 
Khrushchev’s visit: the whole essence of 
the new attitude is that Eisenhower would 
not be negotiating an agreement with 
Khrushchev on behalf of the West, but 
merely talking across a gulf to a man with 
whom (as Geneva showed) there is little 
present opportunity for agreement. A 
summit, meaning a working negotiation, 
was for later, if at all. 


GENEVA 
The End 


From the moment Nikita Khrushchev 
got his invitation to the U.S. safely in 
his pocket, all the secret sessions, working 
teas, buzz and bustle of Geneva became 
a show without an audience. “There is no 
one left in the grandstands,” sighed a 
Western diplomat sadly. For the time 
being at least, the three Western foreign 
ministers seemed to have no more stand- 
ing as policymakers than Andrei Gromy- 
ko himself. Gromyko even refused to 
accept Secretary Herter’s mild suggestion 
that the foreign ministers resume talking 
when the U.N. General Assembly opens 
next month. 

In the end, as the conference came to 
an unlamented stop after 65 days, Gro- 
myko did begrudgingly drop his insistence 
on a full list of agreements and disagree- 
ments, settled for a routine (the talks 
had been “frank and comprehensive”), 
face-saving (“The position of both sides 
on certain points became closer’) com- 
muniqué of a spare 149 words. As their 
final assignment, the foreign ministers had 
the tricky job of getting out of the 
boat without rocking it. At one point, 
they got stuck over the problem of wheth- 
er the West and East Germans at Geneva 
should be described as “advisers who 
participated,” as the West wanted, or 
“participants who advised,” as Gromyko 
wanted. Typically, the ministers decided 
just to avoid any mention of the subject. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Delighted, Ma'am!" 


When an upset stomach forced an obvi- 
ously tired Queen Elizabeth to take a 
couple of days off from her Canadian tour, 
London's Daily Herald cried out in alarm: 
THE QUEEN IS EXHAUSTED—BRING HER 
Home! “The truth is Her Majesty has 
the colly-wobbles,” said the Daily Mirror. 
When with Gallic intuition France-Soir 
suggested that “Queen Elizabeth’s fatigue 
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and illness may presage a happy event.” 
the idea was loyally denied by the Queen’s 
press secretary as “absolute nonsense.” He 
had not been told the news. Last week the 
rumors were confirmed: for the first time 
since 1857, when Queen Victoria bore her 
ninth and last child (Princess Beatrice, 
who died in 1944), a reigning Queen of 
Britain was going to have a baby. 

FEBRUARY BABY? asked the News 
Chronicle, but all the palace would say 
was that the royal personage would be 
born some time “early next year.” If-a 
boy, the child would take precedence over 
Princess Anne, who will be nine this week, 
as next in line for the British throne after 
ten-year-old Prince Charles. Already, the 
British press was sorting favorite names 
George, Albert, James or Andrew for a 
prince; Mary, Elizabeth, Victoria or Char- 
lotte for a princess. WELL, WHAT LOVELY 
NEws, glowed the Daily Sketch. DELIGHT- 
ED, MA’AM! added the Daily Mail. 

“Both the Queen and Prince Philip have 
always been anxious to have more chil- 
dren, and they are very happy about it,” 
said a palace spokesman. Most everybody 
in Britain apparently felt the same way. 
When the 33-year-old Queen and her fam- 
ily withdrew for the weekend to bleak 
Balmoral Castle, Scotland, thousands of 
curious tourists jammed the neighbor- 
hood, and extra police were rushed to 
Balmoral to fend off rubbernecks. 

The Queen’s secret had been well kept 
until she had a chance to return to Britain 
and be examined by her own physician, 
Lord Evans. Now it could be told that 
back in July Canada’s Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker had been let in on the 
secret (as had Ike and Mamie), but that 
it was the Queen alone who had decided 
not to curtail her tour except for those 
two days at Whitehorse in the Yukon. 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Gha- 
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na had also been told, early because, as 
the palace announced last week, the 
Queen’s fall tour of Ghana, Sierra Leone 
and Gambia would have to be canceled. 
In Accra, the Ghana Times “humbly” 
suggested that the new baby be named 
either Amma Ghana or Kwame Ghana. In 
London, palace officials were busy looking 
up the proper procedure for setting up a 
Council of State to take on the Queen's 
duties later on. In the midst of popular 
enthusiasm, more sobersided politicians 
took note of another side effect of the 
news. With the Queen’s presence in Eng- 
land next fall now assured (her acquies- 
cence is necessary to the dissolution of 
Parliament), Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan would have an extra month before 
having to call a general election, which 
presumably will now be held in November. 


Who Guards the Guardsmen? 


Back in 1924, when she and Christo- 
pher Robin went down to see the chang- 
ing of the guard at Buckingham Palace, 
A. A, Milne’s Alice sympathetically re- 
marked: “A soldier's life is terrible hard.” 
Neither she nor England had seen any- 
thing yet. In those days the rigid young 
sentries in their scarlet tunics and high 
black bearskins were symbols of imperial 
glory: Englishmen and foreigners alike 
respectfully held their tongues and kept 
their distance. But after World War II 
was won with a minimum of pomp and 
circumstance, and the blitz took away 
war's glamour, the solemn and expression- 
less sentries marching mechanically 25 
paces this way and 25 paces that no 
longer seemed to inspire the same old 
respect. At least not to tourists, especial- 
ly Americans. 

In fact, something about the sight of 
automated soldiering seemed to provoke 
an irrepressible urge in passers-by to 
make the sentries convict themselves of 
being still human. Girls took to throwing 
their arms around the guards while chums 
snapped pictures to be sent home. Some 
sentries suffered the indignity of having 
toffee apples stuck on their bayonets; 
others found as they started off on their 


James...Albert...Mary...AmmaGhana. 25 paces that their shoelaces had been 
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tied together. This summer has been espe- 
cially galling: tourists have poked, tick- 
led, thrown banana peels or ice-cream 
cups underfoot, sung out derisive march- 
ing orders, brazenly grabbed at the guards 
and screamed: “Look, he’s real!” But no 
matter what the tourists did—They 
seem to think we're exhibits in a zoo” 
the guards had no defense except an offi- 
cial but effective maneuver in which they 
abruptly cut short their beat and went 
into a high-stepping about turn. 

Last week, after 300 years of iron dis- 
cipline, a break finally came. Shortly after 
9 o'clock one evening, an American tour- 
ist complained to a policeman that the 
Guardsman on duty in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace had deliberately kicked her 
in the shins. Within hours—though it 
happened to be the day-that the Queen 
returned from Canada—all London was 
talking about the revolt of the 20-year- 
old Guardsman of No. 1 Company, Cold- 
stream Guards,* who bore the appropri- 
ate name of Victor Footer. He steadfastly 
denied that he had intentionally kicked 
the woman, even though she was “snigger- 
ing’ at him. But he was marched off to 
Wellington Barracks and charged with 
“irregular conduct while on sentry-go” 
and with being “extremely idle’’—a_ bri- 
gade term used to cover anything unbe- 
coming a guardsman. By the time Footer 
got his ten days CB (confinement to bar- 
racks), he was a national hero. 

Snapped the Evening News: “Sentries 
have been tormented—there is no other 
word for it—by visitors who should know 
better.” “Are guards to fall in line as 
tourist attractions along with Swiss yodel- 
ers and Indian snake charmers?”’ demand- 
ed the News Chronicle. The Daily Sketch, 
hinting that the “American Mom” had 
got exactly what she deserved, asked 
“Why should our soldiers have to put up 
with this kind of treatment?” At week's 
end there was desperate talk of a rein- 
forcement of extra bobbies to guard the 
guards who guard the palace. 








* One of the regiments that make up the Bri- 
gade of Guards. The others: the Grenadier, 
Scots, Irish and Welsh Guards, 
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FRANCE 


The Visionary 
(See Cover) 

It was a scene to gladden even the 
most jaded cruise director. The open-air 
movie was filled to capacity with a 
bronzed, relaxed audience. In the swim- 
ming pool near by, energetic types were 
splashing away at water polo. From the 
“Bikini” bar came the clink of glasses 
and the hum of bar babble, and in the 
soft glow cast by indirect neon lighting, 
palm leaves fluttered. 

Only one thing marred the luxury-liner 
atmosphere that hung last week over the 
self-contained little world called Hassi 
Messaoud (Blessed Well): the waves that 
billowed around it were of sand, not of 
water. Hassi Messaoud, the Dawson City 
of the great French oil rush of 1959, lies 
deep in the barren wastes of the Sahara, 
4oo miles (or three days by truck) south 
of Algiers. 

Four years ago Hassi Messaoud was 
simply an abandoned water hole, a navi- 
gational reference point for voyagers 
across the vast sea of sand and stone that 
the Romans called leonum arida nutrix— 
the arid nurse of lions. Today it has 5,000 
inhabitants, sprawls over nearly 60 square 
miles of desert. Hassi Messaoud still has 
no women, no children, no church, no 


mosque. But it does have three hotels 
(650 rooms in air-conditioned cottages), 
two movie theaters, two swimming pools, 
an airport big enough to handle Caravelle 
jets, and 124 private firms, including an 
automatic laundry and a lemonade fac- 
tory. Between the buildings green lawns 
grow in topsoil trucked in from Algiers. 
In its three staff dining rooms white- 
jacketed waiters serve meals worthy of a 
three-star Paris restaurant, from paté to 
four kinds of cheese. 

To create this 20th century oasis has 
cost France dear; between them, two 
French oil firms—one 80% government- 
owned, the other 30% government-owned 
—have spent an estimated $300 million 
on Hassi Messaoud and its 40 producing 
oil wells. Similar sums are being spent 
at the Sahara’s other major field—Edjelé 
—and goo miles of Saharan pipeline will 
cost at least another $60 million. 

So far the payoff has been slight: a 
scant 480,000 tons of oil last year (com- 
pared to Kuwait’s 70 million tons). But 
the promise is enough to give some sub- 
stance to Charles de Gaulle’s dreams of 
the grandeur of France. For if the Sahara’s 
already proven oil reserves—conservative- 
ly estimated at 700 million tons—can be 
successfully tapped and marketed, France 
will no longer have to lay out some $300 
million a year in hard-won foreign ex- 





Frank White 


THE MINISTER OF THE SAHARA VISITING VILLAGE OF BERRIANE 
The Gallic cock had sharpened his spurs in the desert sand. 
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change to pay for the oil needed to keep 
French industry and transport running. 
More important yet, France will no longer 
be so dependent on the whims of Arab 
rulers in the Middle East. 

“Our California." The Sahara has cap- 
tured the imagination of all France. At 
least a million French families have in- 
vested in Saharan oil stocks, and every 
month thousands of young Frenchmen ap- 
ply for jobs in the Sahara fields. French 
newspapers refer to the Sahara as “our 
California,” and the man most responsible 
for the Sahara agrees. Says France’s Min- 
ister Delegate Jacques Soustelle: “This 
desert should come to mean to France 
what the Far West meant at a certain 
period to the American states on the At- 
lantic coast.” 

To men who have experienced the Sa- 
hara’s killing climate and awesome aridity 
—temperatures around the year range 
from below freezing up to more than 
130°F.; in some areas the normal inter- 
val between rains is five years or more— 
comparison with any part of California 
except Death Valley seems ridiculous. The 
political comparison is not so farfetched. 
The hope that De Gaulle has held out to 
war-weary Algeria in his “Constantine 
Plan” (Time, Oct. 13) depends on his as- 
surances to the poor Moslem population 
that they have a prosperous future to share 
in economic and political equality with 
Metropolitan Frenchmen. Without the 
wealth of the Sahara—and the power it 
could furnish Algeria—the Constantine 
Plan would be an intolerable financial 
burden on France, and an unredeemable 
promise. Says Jacques Soustelle; “It is 
here in this desert region that the destiny 
of the French Republic will be settled.” 

Just Like Chicago. Officially, Soustelle 
is Minister Delegate to the Premier, with 
four responsibilities—the Sahara, atomic 
energy (“but not the bomb”), overseas 
territories and overseas departments—but 
he prefers to be known by his unofficial 
title, Minister of the Sahara. A solidly 
built, wavy-haired man with blandly skep- 
tical eyes hali-hidden behind owlish 
glasses, Soustelle calls himself “a typical 
Frenchman,” and in some respects looks 
the part. But at various times in his 
meteoric career this tough, confident and 
shrewd man has been described as “the 
Molotov of Gaullism,” “Jacques the 
Wrecker,” “the Big Alley Cat,” “a born 
secret policeman,” and “the most danger- 
ous man in France.’ However unfair some 
of these epithets may be, dynamic Jacques 
Soustelle today at 47 has more political 
potential than any other Frenchman save 
Charles de Gaulle. It is a potential re- 
spectfully conceded even by many who 
fear it. 

Soustelle is still the living symbol of 
the French rightists’ “No surrender” pol- 
icy in Algeria, and as such he stands at 
the top of the Algerian rebels’ “elimina- 
tion list.” Lightly wounded in an assas- 
sination attempt last fall (Tre, Sept. 
29), he lives under the constantly watch- 
ful eye of bodyguards. When he leaves his 
office on Paris’ Rue Oudinot, his move- 
ments are signaled ahead by a succession 
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of handclaps; at the ministry entrance 
and on surrounding street corners, men 
armed with submachine guns spring to 
the alert. “Just like a Chicago gangster, 
eh?” he grinned to a visitor last week, 
pointing to his armored Citroén with its 
bulletproof windows. “You won't mind if 
someone takes a potshot at you?” 

The Competition Animal. Ever since 
his birth in the Cévennes Mountains of 
southern France, Jacques Soustelle has 
been what the French call “a competition 
animal.” Born with a double handicap— 
his family was poor and of France's 
Protestant minority—Soustelle early de- 
cided that “I had to succeed. and quick.” 
With the encouragement of his mother 
(who at 7o recently retired from work) 
and his mechanic stepfather, he won a 
lycée scholarship at eight. relentlessly 
mastered Greek, Latin, English and math- 
ematics, at 20 placed first in philosophy 
among 250 candidates for France's high- 
est scholastic competition, the Agréga- 
tion. In 1932, with his gifted bride of 
a year, Tunis-born Anthropologist Geor- 
gette Fagot,* he set off for Mexico, there 
spent most of the next seven years in 
anthropological study of the Mexican In- 
dians. By 1939 he had won a doctorate, 
the nickname “Jacques the Aztec,” and a 
reputation as one of France’s top experts 
on Mexico. 

“Bonjour, Commissar." Along the way, 
Soustelle came to share Latin American 
outcries about Yankee imperialism 
(“Even that which Americans do with 
good intention becomes tainted because 
there is such a difference in psychology” ), 
and developed so strong a left-wing slant 
that when he joined the Free French in 
1940, a right-wing Gaullist received him 
with the sour greeting: “Bonjour, Com- 
missar.”” Like most other French leftists, 
Soustelle supported Socialist Léon Blum’s 
prewar Popular Front with the Commu- 
nists. In Mexico one of his great friends 
was Communist Painter Diego Rivera, 
who was at that time, Soustelle recalls, 
“in an anti-Stalinist phase and carried 
a large pistol.” 

Today Soustelle insists that he is not 
anti-American. “I am one of France's 
few public men who know the U.S., who 
speak English, who read the books and 
magazines. But I am pro-French! Excuse 
me, but I am!” He is outspokenly re- 
sentful of the U.S. refusal to support 
France in Algeria. “The Americans,”’ he 
declared early last year, “treat their 
friends as enemies and their enemies as 
friends.” 

As to his present position in the politi- 
cal spectrum, even Soustelle himself can- 
not define it. “In social matters,” he said 
last week, “I could today be classified as 
a complete man of the left. But I do not 
admit that to be a good republican one 
must deny one’s national feelings.” The 
issues that once separated right from left 
in France no longer seem of primary 
importance to Jacques Soustelle. What 
is of primary importance to him, as to 


* Who got her doctorate at the Sorbonne 
last May. 
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Charles de Gaulle, is the survival of 
France as a world power. 

“What a Man!" When the news of 
the fall of France reached Soustelle in 
Mexico in 1940, he thought of joining 
the British or Canadians. The British 
consul told him that a French general 
had turned up in London. “I didn’t know 
anything about him. He could have been, 
well, any kind of general.” But Soustelle 
wired his support to Charles de Gaulle, 
and was summoned to London. There 
the young competition animal (he was 
then 28) recognized a man he regarded 
as fit to be his master. Years afterward 
an old Marxist friend, cornering Soustelle 
at an art exhibition, reproachfully de- 
manded; “Jacques, how could you have 
left us for a man?” “Ah,” said Soustelle, 
his face lighting up, “but what a man!” 

De Gaulle, in turn, divined untapped 
organizing ability in the young scholar. 
soon named him chief of the Free French 
intelligence service—a job that gave Sou- 
stelle his first taste of intrigue and a 
graduate education in Communist politi- 
cal techniques. Soustelle’s war was spent 
in battling for the Gaullist cause not only 
against the Germans but also against 
Allied intelligence services. including rival 
French units backed by Britain and the 
U.S. When he returned to liberated Paris 
in 1944, he recalls, “I did not expect to 
be praised, but at least to be noticed.” 
In a way he was: he was summoned 
before France's National Committee of 
Liberation and denounced by its Com- 
munist chairman as a traitor and a Fascist 
who had betrayed the Resistance and 
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obstructed liberation. Says Soustelle: “It 
was like a Moscow trial. I realized that if 
the Communists came to power, they 
would shoot us all.” 

“| Will Return." In the first postwar 
years, Soustelle’s political fortunes were 
inseparable from De Gaulle’s. He became 
first his Chief of Information, then his 
Minister of Colonies. And when De 
Gaulle, disgusted with partisan bickering, 
dramatically retired to the rural peace of 
Colombey-les-Deux Eglises, Soustelle fol- 
lowed him into the wilderness, became 
chief of the Gaullist opposition forces in 
Parliament. 

Soustelle’s first taste of independent 
political power did not come until 1955, 
when ex-Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
named him Governor General of Algeria. 
It was a fateful appointment for Soustelle 
and for France. Soustelle went to Algeria 
a “liberal,” and he vastly annoyed Al- 
geria’s European settlers by trying to 
head off the simmering Moslem revolt 
with agrarian reform and more govern- 
ment jobs for Moslems. But after August 
1955, When a band of Algerian rebels 
murdered and mutilated scores of French 
civilians in the mining town of El Alia, 
Soustelle turned implacably hostile to- 
ward negotiations with the rebel F.L.N., 
called for all-out military suppression. So 
congenial did the settlers find his new 
attitude that when Socialist Premier Guy 
Mollet yanked Soustelle from his job 
as Governor General, he was carried 
shoulder-high through Algiers by French 
colons in one of the wildest demonstra- 
tions in the city’s history. Soustelle 
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promised the crowd: “This is not fare- 
well. I will return when Algeria needs me.” 

The Architect. With Algeria’s trou- 
bles as his theme, Soustelle mounted a 
parliamentary assault that toppled two of 
the last three governments of the Fourth 
Republic. Outside Parliament he began, 
with practical organizing skill, to pull 
together the network of Gaullist and 
wealthy Algerian settlers who on May 13, 
1958 touched off the military revolt in 
Algiers. Today he indignantly insists that 
“there was no plot, or that sort of stupid 
stuff.’ But a moment later he pulls out 
a copy of a book spelling out the details 
of the Algiers plot and, with a chuckle, 
points to the author's inscription: “To 
Jacques Soustelle, the principal architect 
of the miraculous days in Algiers.” 

When these miraculous, necessary days 
came, the Fourth Republic's disintegrating 
government slapped a 24-hour-a-day po- 
lice guard on Soustelle. Grinning as he 
displays his knowledge of underworld ar- 
got, Soustelle recalls: “I decided to take 
a powder.” With the professional expertise 
of the old spy master, Soustelle slipped 
out of his Paris apartment hidden under a 
pile of luggage in a neighbor's car and 
crossed the border to Switzerland (“Of 
course, I had a false identity”). Two days 
later he was in Algiers, whipping up the 
crowd with shouts of “Vive De Gaulle!” 
and working behind the scenes to ensure 
that the insurrection did not grow into 
more than he intended it to be: a threat- 
ening gesture that would frighten France's 
reluctant party politicians into accepting 
De Gaulle on the general's own terms. 

Biding Time. No man save De Gaulle 
himself had done more to change the 
course of postwar French history than 
Jacques Soustelle. The payoff was scarcely 
what Soustelle must have hoped for. “No 
one else has ever praised me for my role 
in Algiers,” said he last week, “so I am 
obliged to praise myself.” 

Soustelle, whose very name had come 
to suggest conspiracy and revolt against 
legitimate authority, was somewhat of an 
embarrassment to De Gaulle, and in the 
first months of De Gaulle’s reign, re- 
lations between the two grew increasingly 
formal. Even after the Union for the New 
Republic—the _ self-proclaimed Gaullist 
party organized by Soustelle—swept to 
an overwhelming majority in the As- 
sembly of the Fifth Republic, De Gaulle 
continued to regard Soustelle as too con- 
troversial to have conspicuous power. The 
premiership went to Gaullist Lawyer 
Michel Debré, a relative unknown; for 
Soustelle there was an agglomeration of 
odd jobs—including the Sahara. Mock- 
ingly, some Frenchmen dubbed Soustelle 
“the Minister of the Future,”’ and when in 
last March’s municipal elections he failed 
to win the mayoralty of Lyon—which 
would have given him a local political 
power base—many pundits concluded that 
his star was setting. 

But quick-tempered as he often seems, 
Soustelle is a man who bides his time. 
As De Gaulle almost surely did, he too 
saw in the Sahara job great long-range 
political and economic potential. If, as 
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he believed, the Sahara could provide 
both France and Algeria with unprece- 
dented prosperity, the Minister of the 
Sahara would be a man to reckon with in 
the France of a decade hence. 

The Waterbibber. With this vision to 
inspire him, Soustelle has brought to his 
new job all the fierce energy he once de- 
voted to political maneuvers. His appoint- 
ments (ten a day) begin soon after 
breakfast, among fine Aztec and Mayan 
treasures in his book-lined apartment on 
Paris’ elegant Avenue Henri-Martin. By 
10 o'clock he is in the office, and he often 
lunches there, washing his meals down 
with water. (“You see in me,” he chuck- 
les, “one of the rare Frenchmen who do 
not like wine.”) Dinner, too, and often 
evenings are apt to be business affairs, 
after which, “Every night I read for 
hours. The academic addiction.” 

One week in five, Soustelle flies off to 
the Sahara, where he functions as a kind 
of one-man Cabinet. As the top political 
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authority in France’s two Saharan de- 
partments (Saoura and Oases), Soustelle 
supervises the affairs of 93 municipal gov- 
ernments that he has established in the 
desert, bears responsibility for the se- 
curity of Reggan, France’s atomic test 
area in the Sahara. And as chief of 
O.C.R.S. (Common Organization for the 
Saharan Regions), he is empowered to 
negotiate pacts with the four newly inde- 
pendent African members of the French 
Community who share the western and 
southern Sahara with France. 

Lunar Landscapes. Soustelle’s empire 
is only a part of the world’s largest 
desert; by usual geographers’ reckoning, 
the Sahara runs from the Atlas Mountains 
south to the Niger and from Africa’s 
Atlantic Coast east to the Red Sea. But 
even the French Community's half of the 


Sahara is awesome in size (1,600,000 sq. 
mi. v. 213,000 for France) and bewilder- 
ing in its diversity. Barely a seventh of it 
is the movie desert of The Sheik—the 
vast expanses of sand wind-blown into 
golden dunes. The rest is mostly rock: 
gravelly plains, dry river beds, lunar land- 
scapes whose peaks soar to 11,000 feet 
above sea level and depressions of 50 
to roo feet below sea level. 

France took on this unpromising terri- 
tory largely by happenstance. When Brit- 
ain in 1890 agreed to concede France a 
free hand in the Sahara, Lord Salisbury 
commented: “Let the Gallic cock sharpen 
his spurs in the desert sand.” But for 
nearly half a century virtually the only 
Frenchmen to show much interest in the 
desert sands were adventurers and ec- 
centsics. Tindouf, now one of the French 
army's most important Sahara outposts, 
was not occupied until 1934, and the last 
of the marauding desert bands was not 
brought under control until 1935. 

The first man to see potential wealth 
in the Sahara was a brilliant but unstable 
French geologist named Conrad Kilian. 
In 1927, after three harrowing years in 
the central Sahara—on one expedition he 
was obliged to remove his own tonsils 
without anesthetic—Kilian returned to 
Paris proclaiming that the Sahara was a 
huge depository of oil and natural gas. 
Geologists scoffed. “There is no more oil 
in the Sahara than there are trees in the 
Atlantic,” cracked one. In 1950, worn 
out by repeated bouts of mental illness 
and years of rebuffs from French authori- 
ties, Kilian hanged himself. 

Within months of his death the first 
official geological research parties set out 
for the Sahara; within five years the first 
Sahara oil Was discovered at the ocher-red 
waste of Edjelé. 

"Never Again." With the first Edjelé 
strike, the rush was on. In July 1956 came 
a first producing well at Hassi Messaoud, 
in a field now estimated at 800 sq. mi. 
Two more promising oilfields have been 
discovered within a s5o0-mile radius of 
Edjelé, and one of the world’s largest 
natural gas deposits (estimated reserves: 
28 trillion cu. ft.) has been discovered at 
Hassi R’Mel, only 80 miles below the 
Algerian border. 

The climate was all but unbearable. At 
Hassi Messaoud the first oil drilling teams 
labored in 120° to 130° temperatures and 
through sandstorms, often came off an 
eight-hour shift near collapse. At Edjelé, 
welders putting together oil storage tanks 
learned that simply to touch the metal of 
the tanks meant a bad burn. The combina- 
tion of Saharan sand and heat wears out 
mechanical equipment with startling ra- 
pidity; at Edjelé the average life of a 
Dodge truck engine is 7,500 miles. 

Biggest difficulty of all lies in supplies, 
of which Hassi Messaoud alone consumes 
2,400 tons a week. Almost everything but 
water (which is mercifully plentiful un- 
derground) has to be flown or trucked into 
the camps from Algiers. A truck driver 
on the Algiers-Edjelé run, accustomed to 
six or seven blowouts per trip, and to 
having his truck frequently immobilized 
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by sandstorms for days on end, says: 
“Every time I reach Edjelé, I collapse 
more or less where I stand, and swear I will 
never make the run again.” 

Using local labor wherever possible, the 
oil camps have given employment to 
20,000 Saharans—and thereby increased 
sales of radios, motor scooters and bicy- 
cles in the neighboring oases by 1,000%. 
Some Moslem employees have even risen 
to skilled jobs as truckers or members of 
oil rig crews, but for the bulk of their 
skilled labor the oil companies are obliged 
to look to France. To lure and keep the 
kind of men they need, the companies 
rely not on high salaries—top wages for 
an engineer are $700 a month—but on 
the pioneer spirit, a generous leave policy 
(up to one week in four in Algiers) and 
high living standards. Says a Hassi Mes- 
saoud executive: “Provided the mail is 
regular and the food is good, you can get 
Frenchmen to accomplish the impossible.” 

Gas Out of the Ears. As French gov- 
ernment and industry poured capital into 
the Sahara, at the current rate of more 
than $200 million a year, foreign oilmen 
at first looked on with skepticism. They 
questioned French estimates of reserves; 
they observed that the Sahara’s sweet 
crude (more than go degree gravity) 
yields far more gasoline than Kuwait 
crude—but less than half as much heavy 
fuel oil. France most needs heavy fuel 
oil for its industry, said Petroleum Week, 
warning of the danger that “France would 
soon have gasoline running out its ears.” 

But most of all, foreign oil companies 
were doubtful that oil could be got out 
through war-torn Algeria. The F.L.N. reb- 
els, insisting that the French Sahara is an 
inseparable part of Algeria (although most 
Algerian Moslems fear the Sahara and 
have traditionally avoided it), swore to 
destroy any oil the French tried to move 
out of the desert, proclaimed that the 
rebel government would automatically 
consider void any Sahara concessions that 
foreign oil companies negotiated with the 
French government. 

People Are Necessary. But since the 
first burst of skepticism, foreign oil com- 
panies, ranging from Royal Dutch Shell 
to Esso, have bought exploratory conces- 
sions in the Sahara—always, by French 
government insistence, in partnership with 
French capital. Sophisticated economic 
pressure from France helped bring about 
their change of heart. The French govern- 
ment served notice that all oil companies 
with refineries in France—which includes 
Esso, Socony, Caltex, Shell and British 
Petroleum—would be obliged to accept 
substantial quantities of Saharan crude for 
the next few years. Foreign refiners thus 
had a solid economic incentive to develop 
their own sources of Sahara oil. This bar- 
gain had another effect. To meet the heavy 
fuel-oil demands of the French market, 
foreign oil companies operating in France 
will have little choice but to ship part of 
the light Sahara oil to the U.S. or Canada 
and to replace it in their French refineries 
with heavier crude from their Middle 
Eastern fields. 

Along with this economic pressure has 
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gone a convincing demonstration of 
France's determination and ability to 
move oil out of the Sahara despite the 
F.L.N. Early in 1958. the French began 
to ship oil from Hassi Messaoud through 
a six-inch “baby” pipeline to Touggourt 
(see map) and thence by railroad tanker 
to Algeria’s Mediterranean coast. In the 
Sahara itself this presented no difficulty; 
most of the desert’s 500,000 widely scat- 
tered Moslem inhabitants are still pro- 
French, (“Besides,” says a desert patrol 
officer, “in order to have incidents, one 
must first have people.”) But even in 
Algeria proper, along the narrow-gauge 
track out of Touggourt, the rebels only 
once succeeded in derailing an oil train. 
Of 480,000 tons shipped from Hassi Mes- 
saoud, all but 500 got to France. 

Four Feet Down. The psychologically 
useful—but prohibitively expensive—train 
shipments will soon be unnecessary. By 
last week French and Moslem workers had 
laid all but the last 18 miles of a 24-inch, 
415-mile pipeline from Hassi Messaoud to 
the Algerian port of Bougie; they should 
finish the job in a month. As a protection 
against sabotage, the new pipeline has 
been buried under almost four feet of 
earth along most of its route, Three weeks 
ago General Maurice Challe, French com- 
mander in chief in Algeria, deployed 
20,000 troops in an all-out drive to clear 
the Algerian end of the line of rebels. 

By next January, oil from Hassi Mes- 
saoud should be flowing into Bougie at 
the rate of 4,500,000 tons a year; by the 
end of 1960, construction of another float- 
ing dock and additional storage reservoirs 
at Bougie will allow the flow to be stepped 
up to 14 million tons a year. Before then 
another 24-inch pipeline from the Edjelé 
area to La Skhira on the coast of Tunisia 
is to be finished, Barring a change of heart 
by Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
(who abandoned his customary solidarity 
with the F.L.N. in approving the project), 


the builders of the Edjelé pipeline expect 
to be shipping oil through it at the rate 
of 10 million tons a year within twelve 
months. 

What all this will mean to the French 
economy was spelled out not long ago by 
Jacques Soustelle. Said he: ‘‘Metropolitan 
France now consumes more than 20 mil- 
lion tons of oil a year. This was the basic 
factor that for years brought our trade 
balance into the red. When in five or six 
years consumption reaches the 36 million- 
ton level, we will be able to pump between 
30 and 50 million tons out of the Sahara.” 

A Matter of Definition. Soustelle 
wants to do more than wipe out France’s 
dollar deficit. He hopes to make France a 
major oil supplier to the entire 168 mil- 
lion people in Western Europe's new Com- 
mon Market nations, feeding oil by tanker 
into the southern end of a projected 36- 
inch pipeline from Marseille to Karlsruhe. 
Sahara’s natural gas might be transported 
to Europe either by tankers specially built 
to carry it in liquid form or by a trans- 
Mediterranean pipeline through Spain. 
And Algeria itself will benefit from 4 
feeder line to carry gas from Hassi R’Mel 
to the steel plant which by De Gaulle’s 
decree is to be built near Béne. 

The Sahara's wealth is not confined to 
oil: southeast of Tindouf lies what may 
prove one of the world’s largest iron de- 
posits (an estimated 2 billion tons of 
better-than-50% ore), and below the coal- 
mining center of Colomb-Béchar geolo- 
gists have found a lode of manganese 
capable of yielding 50,000 tons a year. 
Today the great cost of transporting them 
out of the Sahara excludes exploitation of 
these heavy ores. But Soustelle, firmly if 
vaguely, continues to talk of the day when 
“we shall see materialize in the Sahara in 
a new way the modern activities of a big 
part of our industry.” With more immedi- 
acy, he talks of buiJding a power plant (to 
run on local deposits of natural gas) at 
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the oasis of In Salah and of building a 
full-fledged town at Hassi Messaoud. 

Sahara oilmen dismissed as impractical 
even Soustelle’s more modest plans to 
bring their wives and families to the des- 
ert. And many hardheaded French busi- 
nessmen and bureaucrats, noting that it 
will probably take the oil companies 30 
years to amortize the investments they 
have already made in the Sahara, pooh- 
pooh Soustelle’s industrialized Sahara as 
visionary. 

“Visionary?” says Jacques Soustelle. 
“The word has two meanings. You can 
say that a man is visionary and mean that 
he is a fool. But if in saying that a man is 
visionary you mean that he sees ahead 
and plans for the future—yes, then I am 
a visionary.” 


IRAQ 


Red Retreat 


When he needed help to consolidate 
his coup d’état last year, Iraq's Premier 
Karim Kassem trustingly relied on the 
local Communists. Soon they controlled 
the press, the state radio and government 
censorship, key propaganda posts where 
they set to work creating the legend of 
the revolutionary hero, the Sole Leader. 
Friends tried to warn the Sole Leader 
that he was being had, but it took the 
shocking evidence of the Red-led killing 
and burning at Kirkuk (Trae, Aug. 3) 
and Mosul to convince Kassem that the 
Communists were out to divide, not to 
unite. Now, though he refers to them as 
“anarchists,” Kassem is moving firmly 
against the Communists. 

Last week Kassem announced that a 
court would try the “anarchists” responsi- 
ble for the Kirkuk “massacre” of at 
least 120 persons. Sixty members of the 
Communist-infiltrated Popular Resistance 
Force were haled before a court-martial 
on charges of murdering three Baghdad 
notables—the first pro-Communists to 
stand trial in Iraq since the revolution of 
July 1958. 

Perhaps because Khrushchev has or- 
dered a Communist go-slow in Iraq, in 
the hope of gains elsewhere, or perhaps 
because the Communists are not strong 
enough at the moment to challenge Kas- 
sem, Iraq was treated last week to the 
spectacle of militant Communists in re- 
treat, beating their breasts and confess- 
ing their sins in old-style Stalinist self- 
criticism. In an emergency session, pro- 
claimed the party newspaper /ttihad al 
Shaab, the “enlarged” Communist Cen- 
tral Committee had condemned “individ- 
ual leaders” for their “criminal acts, emo- 
tionalism and miscalculation.” 

“The party,” said its newspaper, “has 
done great deeds, but it has also made 
mistakes owing to the drunkenness of vic- 
tory and the conceit resulting from its 
great achievements. It has wrongly as- 
sessed its own powers, exaggerated its 
own importance and given insufficient at- 
tention to the roles played by other na- 
tional forces.” Furthermore, the Commu- 
nist paper itself has “dealt in an inflam- 
matory manner with certain events.” Just 
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so everybody would understand its pre- 
vious “wrong assessment,” the Central 
Committee now assured everyone that 
“the party condemns all draggings, tor- 
ture, pillage.” 


NORWAY 
Put Out Three Flags 


“I'll always be a stranger among the 
people,” Knut Hamsun once wrote pro- 
phetically. Seven years ago Norway's 
greatest 20th century writer died an out- 
cast,. reviled as a quisling by his own 
countrymen. “A more eminent disciple of 
Nietzsche than any German” in Thomas 





Wide World 
Knut HAMsuN 
Revered, reviled, revived. 


Mann’s judgment, Knut Hamsun was a 
peasant’s son who grew up in Norway's 
far north, wandered as a hobo through 
Illinois and the Dakotas of the ’8os, and 
buried himself in a remote corner of Nor- 
way to write novels (Growth of the Soil, 
Pan, Hunger) of great depth and power. 
Then, old and full of honors, including 
the 1920 Nobel Prize, Knut Hamsun told 
his countrymen when the Nazis invaded 
Norway: “Throw away your rifles. The 
Germans are fighting for us, and now 
are crushing England's tyranny over us 
and all neutrals.” 

For the rest of his days, Norwegians 
heaped contempt on the old recluse they 
had once revered as “the giant of the 
North.” Thousands of copies of his famed 
novels were mailed back to him or 
dumped on the doorstep of his south 
coast farmstead. Before he died in 1952, 
a Norwegian court blocked all the old 
man’s bank accounts, imposed a fine of 

25,000 kroner ($86,000), which was later 
reduced to 325,000 kroner. 

Last week Norway observed the cen- 
tenary of Hamsun’s birth amid hesitant 
signs of a Hamsun renaissance. His pub- 


lisher brought out a 33-volume jubilee 
edition of his works; the literary maga- 
zine Vinduet published a special Ham- 
sun number; the Oslo university library 
opened an exhibit of Hamsun letters and 
manuscripts: Oslo theaters scheduled re- 
vivals of Hamsun’s dramas. On the an- 
niversary day, three flags flew—at Ham- 
sun’s farm, at the university, at the 
publisher's office. 

But only three. Norwegians were quick 
to point out that “all” flags are flown 
on the anniversaries of such great Nor- 
wegian authors as Ibsen and Bjornson. 
Said the newspaper Daghbladet: “Hamsun 
will go down in history as one of the 
greatest authors. But ... any attempt 
to explain away his conduct during the 
war would be wrong and in bad taste.” 


JORDAN 
The King's Comeback 


In a white station wagon, trailed by a 
dozen Jeeps loaded with gun-slung Arabs 
and a cavalcade of cars packed with poli- 
ticians and journalists, Jordan’s 23-year- 
old King Hussein sped westward one day 
last week from his hot, dusty capital of 
Amman. On the approach to the Pales- 
tinian hills the summer's last harvesters 
winnowed the wheat by throwing forkfuls 
in the air as in Old Testament times. As 
the caravan passed, they chanted in uni- 
son: “Welcome, Hussein, welcome, our 
King.” In Nablus, traditional center of 
opposition to the crown, 4,000 citizens 
jammed the square to roar: “Long live 
Hussein.” Longest and loudest ovation of 
the day was at Tulkarm, right on the 
Israeli border, where the welcomers all 
but mobbed the King. As the convoy sped 
off in the dusk, a palace official jubilantly 
summed up: “The most successful tour 
His Majesty has ever made.” 

In contrast with the low level of his 
prestige during the troubled days of 1958 
(when he was more respected abroad than 
at home), the young King’s comeback was 
spectacular. Ironically, he owes much of 
his new popularity to the fact that he has 
established friendlier relations with his 
old adversary, Gamal Abdel Nasser, who 
remains the hero of Arab nationalism, 
even if the enthusiasm of Jordanians for 
direct union with Egypt has waned. The 
border between Syria and Jordan, closed for 
weeks by Nasser’s United Arab Republic, 
was ordered reopened by Cairo, and last 
week Hussein announced: ‘Diplomatic re- 
lations with’the U.A.R. will be resumed.” 
The recent disorders in neighboring Iraq 
have also roused respect for the King 
among Jordanians who used to discount 
his attacks on Communism as mere 
please-the-Yanks propaganda. 

But having proved his courage in crisis, 
the King still finds his efforts to achieve 
stability in Jordan blocked by the Pales- 
tinian refugees, that disgruntled one-third 
of the nation upon which foreign and 
domestic demagogues play. Any real effort 
to improve living conditions in Jordan, 
such as the recent Hammarskjold irriga- 
tion schemes, runs afoul of the refugees’ 
suspicion that it is a plot to divert them 
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from their right to recover their lost 
homeland in Israel. Last week, standing 
slim, straight and small in his field mar- 
shal’s uniform on the balcony at Tulkarm, 
Hussein could see the broad, fertile fields 
of Israel half a mile away, fields once 
worked by Arabs. The crowds below were 
shouting: “King Hussein, our leader, our 
leader.” But mingled in their shouts was 
the fiercer cry: “Give us back our homes, 
give us back our homes.” 


THAILAND 


Do-It-Yourself Premier 

“We must take one step backward in 
order to take too steps forward,” de- 
clared tough, chunky Field Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, 51, and with that convenient 
philosophy in mind last October, he took 
over Thailand's government, abrogated 
the constitution, dissolved the Parliament, 
abolished political parties, and set up 
martial law. Since most of the democratic 
trappings of the country were more ap- 
parent than real, Thailand did not seem 
to mind such highhandedness at all. 
Weeks ago, as the Buddhist Lenten season 
of Purima Pansa began, Thai temples 
gleamed with new coats of gold in keeping 
with the old adage. “When the temples 
shine, the country is prosperous.” 

For more than a year before his quiet 
coup, Sarit was Thailand’s absentee 
strongman, with an obedient Premier in 
office and a contented young King Phu- 
miphon staying regally above politics. But 
Sarit was spending so much time in 
Walter Reed Army Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. because of his liver—the result 
of a lifetime of high living—that some of 
the country’s tolerated bad habits had 
become intolerable. To break up the en- 
trenched corruption and to ward off the 
increasing appeal of Communism, Sarit 
decided to take on the premiership in 
person. He liked to think of himself as 
the Thai Charles de Gaulle, but with 
Oriental variation he had also about him 
a good deal of Manhattan's late effer- 
vescent Mayor Fiorello La Guardia. 

Nuts & Taboos. Sustaining himself on 
a diet of nuts and oranges (he had quit 
drinking) and working until all hours of 
the night, Sarit became not only Premier 
but the nation’s chief fireman, policeman 
and garbage collector. He commanded 
housewives to hang their laundry out of 
sight, abolished pushcarts, opened shel- 
tered markets, dispatched dredges to the 
silted canals, bought 60 new garbage 
trucks for Bangkok, ordered pedicabs off 
the street. When a rash of fires broke out 
in the business district last winter, Sarit 
raced to the scene one night, ordered four 
Chinese merchants shot on the spot—a 
brutal but effective reminder that the 
annual custom of burning down shops to 
collect insurance for the Chinese New 
Year celebration was thenceforth taboo. 
Fortnight ago, prowling La Guardia-style 
about the streets of Bangkok in his 
chauffeur-driven car, Sarit drew up behind 
an automobile in which a woman sat 
eating fruit and throwing the peels out 
the window. The Premier characteristi- 
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cally took her license-plate number, or- 
dered the police to pick her up and fine 
her 100 bahts ($5) for littering. 

Sarit himself has traveled far from the 
days when he headed the national lottery, 
with all the temptations that that in- 
volved. “If I make mistakes,” he says, 
“it’s because of ignorance rather than ill 
will.”” Today the nation’s top politicians, 
including six ex-Premiers, are serving as 
his advisers, drafted into the job. 

Open Door. When Sarit seized power, 
Thailand had a stable currency and 
healthy dollar reserves, but had just suf- 
fered a 30% drop in its rice exports—an 
ominous warning that unless it diversified, 
its economy might be in trouble. To at- 
tract foreign capital, Sarit offered terms 
that U.S. economists found “unparal- 





STRONGMAN Sarit 
A bit of De Gaulle: a lot of Fiorello. 


leled.” There is now no duty on ma- 
chinery or spare parts, no corporation 
taxes for five years, no obstacles put in 
the way of foreign experts coming in or 
foreign profits going out. At the same 
time, U.S. aid—$160 million in the past 
eight years—does its work unhindered by 
the customary Asian complex that to take 
advice is to lose face; unlike its neigh- 
bors, Thailand (formerly Siam) has been 
an independent nation for 600 years, and 
is not touchily sensitive that foreign aid 
might bring back colonialism. U.S. aid has 
improved rice seed and livestock, built 
roads and reservoirs, put up 31 hospitals, 
500 bridges, 750 health centers. 

With a stern eye cocked on familiar 
habits among his own countrymen, Sarit 
has decreed new penalties for corruption, 
ranging from five years in prison to death. 
Vigilant against Communists, Sarit last 
month personally questioned a captured 
Communist guerrilla, then ordered him 
machine-gunned. Just about any Thai 
politician or journalist who ever set foot 
in Red China has been arrested. 

Some of Sarit’s admirers fear that, 


having once nearly played himself to 
death, he may now work himself to death. 
The idea seems to occur to the strongman 
too. Recently fishermen asked the Agri- 
culture Department whether the ban on 
Communist imports meant that grown 
fish in their nurseries. originally imported 
from Red China, were now illegal. The 
bureaucrats, afraid to rule, sought out 
Sarit, resting on a beach outside Bangkok. 
He told them to leave the fish alone, 
then rolled crankily over in the sun. 
“Isn’t there anyone else.” he grumbled, 
“who can make a decision around here?” 


GREECE 
Soldier's Revolt 


As the skillfully elusive commander of 
the Greek Cypriot underground during 
four years of bloody strife with the Brit- 
ish, Colonel George Grivas was content 
to let exiled Archbishop Makarios and 
Greece’s Premier Constantine Karaman- 
lis do the political talking. When peace 
came, the 61-year-old soldier returned to 
Athens for a hero's welcome, promotion 
to lieutenant general, a lifetime pension 
of $300 a month, and a well-earned rest. 
But it was not long before peace and quiet 
began to seem to the old soldier to be 
neglect. The only people who sought him 
out in his suburban home were Karaman- 
lis’ leftist opponents. Since they were well 
aware that in World War II Grivas led a 
secret right-wing movement called X, 
they presumably intended to use him only 
as a stick to beat Premier Karamanlis. 

Nonetheless, Grivas was tempted. He 
began talking about making Greece a re- 
spected power, no longer “a corpse on 
which everyone is committing rape.” He 
spoke mysteriously of wanting “a dozen 
butcher hooks to hang a dozen capital- 
ists.” He grumbled that Archbishop Ma- 
karios was not consulting him about 
events in Cyprus. Stunned Greek Cypri- 
ots began getting anonymous letters de- 
nouncing the archbishop as a deserter. 
Grivas now rejects the Anglo-Greco- 
Turkish truce agreements entirely, dis- 
closed that he has sent a secret circular 
advising his former EOKA terrorist lieu- 
tenants that the settlement was “against 
the best interests of the Greek Cypriot 
people.” He calls for an eventual absorp- 
tion of Cyprus into Greece though this 
would involve a_ breach of Greece's 
pledged word. 

Grivas’ activity was a decided embar- 
rassment to Archbishop Makarios, who 
has impressed even British and Turkish 
critics with his desire to bring peace to 
Cyprus before his expected selection next 
winter as President. Worried by Grivas’ 
pronouncements, which seemed to many 
Cypriots the mischievous product of 
thwarted ambitions, Makarios last week 
sent his top aide, Bishop Anthimos, to 
Athens to plead with the old soldier to 
restrain himself. Sighed Makarios to a 
reporter: “For Cyprus the Cypriot prob- 
lem is over. The problem now exists in 
Greece.” So far, however, the bitter Gri- 
vas does not seem to have captured much 
public support in Greece. 
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Sxrers at CHILE’s PorTILLo (ABOVE ) AND FARELLONES (RIGHT) 


THE ANDES 
Up to Ski 


At Argentina’s Andean resort of San 
Carlos de Bariloche, snow came late this 
year, but when it finally fell, it was a 
skier’s dream—3-ft. base. 2 in. of powder, 
and fresh snow at night to top it off. Last 
week the biggest crowds in history were 
strapping skis together in Buenos Aires 
and bracing themselves for a clattery two 
days on the train or six hours on a plane 
for their share of Christies. In Bolivia, 
young skiers jammed into the two lodges 
at the three-mile-high Chacaltaya ski area. 
But nowhere was the Andes ski boom 
growing faster than in Chile, as the crowds 
bundled aboard trains, buses, open trucks 

« and even motor scooters, bound for the 
ski towns that dot the western Andes for 
700 miles. By season’s end an estimated 
17,000 skiers will have made the trip up 
and down the snow-buried Andes and 
spent millions along the way. 

Too Far Out. Chilean towns, from Fa- 
rellones to Villarrica, share the boom. Yet 
the new look of the mountains is most 
exciting at Portillo, the big resort built 
by the government in 1947 and then al- 
most written off as a total failure. The 
idea was to provide a setting like some- 
thing out of an old Sonja Henie film. The 
international set, though, was not about 
to travel to the bottom of the world, 
board a chuffy little train and travel for 
five hours to the edge of nowhere. 

The only ones who loved the place were 
the few real skiers who gloried in the 18 
runs wiggling down the slopes of a snow 
bow! filled with a ro-ft. base and topped 
by 8 ft. of powder or corn snow. First a 
few, then by the dozen, top skiers showed 
up: onetime U.S. Champion Ralph Mil- 
ler set a world speed record by schussing 
Garganta run at 109.9 m.p.h. 

Wine at the Bottom. As the word got 
around, Chileans themselves started up to 
Portillo for a crack at its runs, such as 
the famed Juncal—down a 40° drop, 
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For Northern schussers, a midsummer dream. 


to an iced-over stream and a snow bridge. 
At the lower stretches, where Chilean ski 
troopers were training, skiers could count 
on a swig of fine sparkling wine at the 
army post. 

To lure the run-of-the-slope skiers who 
are making skiing a big business the world 
over (Time, Feb. 9), Portillo went under 
new management this year. The base- 
broadening plan was developed by Ace 
Chilean Skier Sergio Navarrete, 32, heir 
to a steel fortune. In partnership with 
Landowner Jorge Petrinovitch and the 
Grace Line, Sergio rented Portillo from 
the government. 

The deal came too late to refurbish the 
shabby hotel for this season, but Nava- 
rrete brought in Topflight Instructor Peter 
Estin and his ski-school teachers from 
Vermont's Sugarbush, got Panagra airline 
(50% Grace-owned ) to set a ski-excursion 
round-trip fare of $420 (regular rate: 
$678) from Miami, and arranged an in- 
expensive ($2.50 a day) equipment-rental 
service in Santiago. Throwing up parti- 
tions at Portillo, he figures to expand ca- 
pacity to soo, with $150,000 worth of ski 
lifts to haul them all. Even before remod- 
eling and expansion, news of the new Por- 
tillo passed around so fast that Navarrete 
found himself with a season-long full 
house—plus an overflow that helped flood 
ski towns all along the Andes. 


BRAZIL 
Running Early 


Brazil's presidential election is still 14 
months away but, as in the U.S., candi- 
dates are running and interest is high. In 
Rio de Janeiro last week, Field Marshal 
Henrique Baptista Duffles Teixeira Lott, 
64, the Minister of War and standard 
bearer for President Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek’s Social Democrats, hopped on the 
stump and drew howls from the opposi- 
tion. Though the old soldier had just 
arrested a colonel for getting into poli- 
tics, he himself appeared in uniform and 





Hector Belledonne 


armpit-deep in medals. The opposition 
wailed again when Kubitschek handed the 
powerful Ministries of Public Works and 
Justice-Interior to two pro-Lott politicos. 
One openly promised to “integrate” his 
ministry in the campaign. 

Moscow Coup. But the man who held 
the brightest spotlight was nowhere near 
Rio last week. He was 7,000 miles away 
in the person of Janio Quadros, 42, the 
homespun, popular ex-governor of Sao 
Paulo state and front-running candidate 
of the conservative National Democratic 
Union (U.D.N.). Topping off a round- 
the-world junket, Quadros followed Rich- 
ard Nixon into Moscow, got himself a full 
45 minutes with the jovial Nikita Khru- 
shchev, came out to urge “the most rapid 
possible” resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. Cockily, Janio added: 
“The Soviet Union gets its coffee from 
Africa and, judging from the taste, would 
greatly benefit by Brazilian trade.” 

Quadros’ ploy neatly bracketed the 
position of his rival Lott, who is also 
backed by the Communists and came out 
against Brazilian-Soviet relations to fore- 
stall charges of making pacts with the 
Reds. Quadros fears no such label, can 
afford a play for increased trade. The idea 
was an immediate hit at home. 

Something for All. Such coups have 
kept Quadros on the front pages ever 
since he left for Japan last March. Brazil's 
newspapers sent their top men to catch 
Quadros in Japan, Turkey, Israel, Europe. 
Quadros missed not a beat on the toast- 
quaffing circuit, had something at every 
stop to tickle Brazil’s minority groups. 
Said a Rio politician: “Janio won Brazil's 
Japanese vote in Tokyo, its Italian vote 
in Rome, the Jewish vote in Tel Aviv.” 
Everywhere, Janio outlined his platform: 
the same kind of honest government that 
brought a boom when he was governor 
(Time, March 3, 1958). 

Quadros will sail home in September 
for a hero’s welcome at the U.D.N. con- 
vention, then change to sloppy clothes 
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ness days away, Buenos Aires only 10. 
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and two-day beard and set out to improve 
his great following among Brazilian work- 
ers. Said he: “Marshal Lott is a distin- 
guished patriot, but to become President 
it is also necessary to be popular.” A 
| recent poll in Brazil's 20 state capitals 
showed 72% for Quadros, 18% for Lott. 


CUBA 


Invasion Base 

What everyone had long known about 
Cuba was confirmed in detail last week: 
Fidel Castro has turned his country into 


| an invasion base. The proof came in Man- 
hattan, when a group of disillusioned 
young Americans of Puerto Rican de- 
scent returned home after going to Cuba 
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to participate in the recent invasion of 
the Dominican Republic. Propelled by 
dreams of glory, plus promises of hard 
cash by anti-Trujillo exiles, the young 
men, ranging in age from 17 to 29 and 
most of them unemployed, got tickets to 
Havana and what they thought to be 
a chance at high adventure. Said Pablo 
Vélez, 23, “We were going to make a lot 
of money and shoot down Trujillo.” 

The recruits were transported to a camp 
in Pinar del Rio in Cuban army trucks, 
got Cuban uniforms and Cuban weapons. 
As the weeks became months, some of the 
mercenaries tried to escape, were caught 
by Cuban army patrols. One boy, David 
Chervony. the 17-year-old, went on the 
abortive invasion of June 14, and 
probably killed. The others refused to go 

and were clapped into prison, They 
were freed after a two-day hunger strike, 
told to leave Cuba and keep their mouths 
shut. Last week the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment was quietly gathering evidence to 
present to a grand jury. The U.S. could 
do nothing about what happens in Cuba. 
But it could halt the illegal recruiting 
of U.S. citizens to fight Castro’s wars 

| in the Caribbean. 
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On an Iowa road a posse stopped Iowa's 
corn-fed Poet Paul Engle, warned him 
that two jailbirds, self-sprung from a near- 
by prison farm, might be lurking around 
Engle’s summer home, a rambling old 
stone house near Cedar Rapids. Quipped 
Engle’s car companion, daughter Mary, 
18: “Oh, we'll probably find them at our 
house!"’ They did. The fugitives, a forger 
and an auto thief, had already geld Engle’s 
wife for nearly five hours, also had daugh- 
ter Sara, 14, at kitchen-knifepoint. In the 
three hours that followed, the resourceful 
Engle family kept its nerve, calmed and 
steadied the jittery convicts, followed 
Papa Engle’s strategy to “just have an 
ordinary evening.”” Engle banged out a 
couple of Chicago Tribune book, reviews 
on his typewriter, Mrs. Engle ironed inces- 
santly (so that she could strike while it 
was hot), Mary lectured on insects and 
entertained with some 
tions (“They didn’t like it, so they made 
me stop”), and Sara foresightedly hid 
some scissors in a bird cage. Finally the up- 
staged crooks trussed up all four in plas- 
tic clothesline and departed in Poet En- 
gle’s clothing and his station wagon. The 
Engles quickly freed themselves, and both 
fugitives were rounded up next day. Com- 
plained their involuntary host; “They 
were completely devoid of a sense of 
humor.” But Poet Engle, far from humor- 
less, is now, according to his friends, per- 
fectly situated to write a farce version of 
The Desperate Hours, presumably with 
some very realistic Ransom of Red Chief 
overtones. 


3ach piano selec- 


One of the comeliest beauty queens of 
the Orient, Sirikit Kitiyakara, who is 
also Queen of Thailand, turned up to open 





QUEEN SIrikit 
Beauty in Bangkok. 
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a new hospital in Bangkok, enchanted her 
subjects with her quiet charm. 

Asked by the Cuban Tourist Commission 
for ideas on how to stimulate Miami-to- 
Havana tourist traffic, a relative trickle 
ever since Fidel Castro and his supporters 
took power, Miami’s Mayor Robert King 
High gave the whiskered Cubans some 
terse’ advice: “Shave!” 

Of a Dublin midnight in Groome’s Ho- 
tel, a haunt of actors and other free souls, 
the grog flowed as from a well. Then 
Cinemale Robert Mitchum, in Ireland to 
star in an Irish Republican Army epic 
titled A Terrible Beauty, walked in. The 
facts were hard to come by, but burly 
(220 lbs.) Bob Mitchum hazily allowed 
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Puctust MitcHuM 


Donnybr 90k in Dublin. 


that he had been approached by an in- 
sistent autograph hound. Heavy-lidded ex- 
Truck Driver Mitchum scrawled a mild 
obscenity and got socked squarely in the 
eye for his unfriendly inscription. The 
story grew hazier from then on, but most 
agreed that Mitchum had poured a smoky 
slug of Irish whisky over somebody else's 
head, butted his new adversary on the 
jaw, got kicked in the face in reply. Next 
morning Pugilist Mitchum turned up for 
moviemaking with a cut nose, fast-black- 
ening eye, aching jaw and a wry admission 
that “he certainly hurt me.” 

Elder Statesman Herbert Hoover, clear- 
eyed, poker-backed and 85 this week, re- 
turned to New York City from San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate his birthday and catch 
up on his awesome workload (writing four 
books, answering scores of letters, being 
chairman of the Boys Clubs of America). 
That afternoon he went to Yankee Sta- 
dium to toss in the first ball in a nostalgic 





A 
Ex-PrestpeNnt Hoover 
Nostalgia in New York. 


two-inning game between Yankee oldtim- 
ers and their erstwhile opponents from 
the National League foes. 

Flitting back into New York Interna- 
tional Airport after a six-week tour of 
Russia, mop-chinned Author Patrick 
(Auntie Mame) Dennis, 38, ran afoul of 
immigration sleuths. His vaccination cer- 
tificate was out of date. Unable to prove 
that he had not contracted smallpox 
Traveler Dennis (real name: Edward Ev- 
erett Tanner III) was whisked off to the 
U.S. Public Health Service hospital on 
Staten Island to get vaccinated and wait 
to see if it took. Cost of his 48-hour 
stay was footed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. “It’s very pleasant here,” 
healthy Patient Dennis while quarantined. 
“Private room 
restful atmosphere.” 
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In a Pentagon ceremony, a posthumous 
Medal of Freedom, highest U.S. decora- 
tion for civilians, was awarded the late 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles (Time, May 18) in recognition of 
his “outstanding contribution to the se- 
curity of the United States and of the 
whole free world. 

The U.S. Air Force dropped another 
straw on the already overburdened back 
of Louisiana's ailing Democratic Governor 
Earl K. Long (Time, May 158 et seg.). He 
was sent a $4,251 bill for a total of 45 
hr. 45 min. “unauthorized” flying time in 
two transport planes assigned to Louisi- 
ana's Air National Guard. The “misuse” 
of the aiggraft involved unofficial business 
flights during the past four months, but 
the Air Force allowed that Ole Earl was 
not necessarily the blameworthy party 
just the man who has to pay up within 
30 days. “All ah can keep from paying, 
ah will,” grumped he. “Ah might leave a 
down payment on the bill in my will.” 
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"There’s a way to do it better... find it” 








In between world-shaping inventions, Edison developed such 
things as wax paper and gummed tape! McGraw-Edison is proud of comparable 
versatility. Its inventions range from small but indispensable home appliances— 
pop-up toasters (Toastmaster*) to automatic electric water 
heaters .. . and even include giant electric furnaces that create the 
super-strength metals of the jet age. 





FOUND: a better way to hit hard targets. a strike. The tiny McGraw-Edison computer can de- 
Using long-distance air-launched missiles and the new termine the exact distance from plane to target, 
Instrument Division “launch range” computer devel- allowing the pilot to stay outside heavy air defenses, 
oped by Edison Laboratories, Air Force bombers need launch his missile and retire safely. Total weight of 
no longer fight their way right over the target todeliver __ this brilliant electronic “bombardier’’—44 ounces. 


FOUND: a better way to heat 


electrically. Newest addition to 
supplement the broad line of air 
conditioners and heat pump heat- 
ing units perfected by Coolerator 
Division is this electric baseboard 
heater. Coolerator engineers have 
developed a highly efficient electric 
heating element with special em- 
phasis on safety and fire prevention. 





Q Edison. 





In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links * Street and Airport Lighting * Insulators * Lightning Arresters * Fibre Conduit + Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Switching Equipment * Substation Equipment * Regulators + Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Coils « Service fofRotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY— Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products * Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces + Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment + Load Center Unit Substations * Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME—Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products * Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons * Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers « Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers * Hair Clippers + Juvenile Furniture + Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe * Space Heaters * Humidifiers * Dehumidifiers + Vibrators * Power Tools 















to dost better 
= 
=a 


We would like to send you 
a handsome 6” x 9” reproduc- 
tion of this motto; simply write 


us on your business letterhead. 





FOUND: a better way to smooth- introduced by McGraw-Edison’s Bersted 


er jobs. Laborious hand sanding is often Division is easily controlled for delicate 
necessary where mechanical sanders cut work ... handles heavy jobs with 2800 
too deep or show a telltale pattern. But — orbits per minute . . . has a bronze bear- 





the new 344-pound Orbital Sander being ing that’s oiled fo 


FOUND: a better way to power ina pinch. Plunge a FOUNDS a better way to good-looking 


car full of tired, crowded commuters into the dark and you'll good lighting. Now architects can specify out- 








have all the ingredients for panic. As a safeguard, McGraw- = door fixtures that blend tastefully—yet sacri- 
Edison’s Storage Battery Division has perfected an automatic fice no efficiency to style. Line Material Divi- 
emergency power system. Automatic re-charger quickly — sion’s Post Top Luminaires even come in pastel 
builds unit back to peak capacity when normal power returns, finishes, with a choice of light patterns—from a 
assuring that the battery will always be ready for service. rectangle of directed light to 360° illumination, 

— - 
*Registered Trademark 


30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 
our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Paddle-Wheel Satellite 


The U.S.’s Explorer VI, shot into orbit 
from Cape Canaveral last week (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS), was the 
ed satellite the U.S. has launched. 


ost sophisti- 





arms like paddle wheels, whirling 
through the sunlight of empty space, were 
its most spectacular feature, designed to 
test the possibility of capturing enough 
energy from the sun to send messages 
across millions of miles (Time, April 27) 
Such a durable source of energy is crucial 
to proposed space probes to Venus or far- 
ther planets, for there is little point in 
sending out space probes unless their 
transmitters can send information back 
to earth, 

At launch, the two aluminum arms were 
folded against the satellite’s side. As the 
solid-fueled third stage was about to fire 
th, they 
ich arm 
branched in two directions and each 


some 150 miles above the ¢ 








snapped out into position, E 


branch carried a flat paddle about the size 
of a checkerboard, covered with 000 
silicon-based solar cells mounted on a thin 
an elaboration of the 
light-collecting window in Vanguard I 


plastic honeycomb 


which still draws in enough energy to keep 
the tiny satellite busily broadcasting 17 
months after it was launched). At 22,000 
m.p.h., the new 142- 





b. satellite went into 
orbit (rotating 171 Umes a minute) and 
the cells began to convert sunlight into 
electricity. 

Other Tasks. But Explorer VI had 
more to do than absorb energy from the 
sun. Purposely programed for the most 
eccentric orbit ever achieved by an earth 
satellite, it settled almost exactly into its 
planned path, first reached its record apo- 
gee some 26,400 miles straight out into 
space from the Cape of Good Hope, its 
perigee a narrow 157 miles over Singapore. 
With so great a range of altitude, it will 
pierce both of the newly discovered Van 
Allen radiation belts (Tre, May 12, 1958 
et seq.) collect comprehensive data on 
phenomena ranging from the earth’s iono- 
sphere to cosmic dust. 
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26,400 miles 


APOGEE 


PADDLE-WHEEL SATELLITE 


142 lbs. 


Solar cells in paddles eee 


recharge batteries as 


satellite spins. 


To accomplish these tasks, Explorer 
VI's Me-it 


most intricate and talente 





aluminum skin shrouds the 








ection ol 





scientine mstruments 

ill in a 29-in, by 26-in, 
through its 
twelve hours, One hoped-for result is the 
first relatively detailed map of the Van 
Allen belts, which present 
barrier to interplanetary flight. Previous 





into space 





t that moves 
complete orbit once every 


formidable 


earth satellites have not gone high enough 
ine the enormous breadth of the 
radiation. Pioneer IV obtained 
information, but made only one 


» through the belts before f 











ling into 





| 
orbit around the sun. Several devices in 
Explorer VI are studying the belts’ ran 


re 








ting intensities. In one experi 





i-energy particles are measured 
”y a 2-in, cube that holds seven tiny, gas 
filled cylinders shielded with lead. The 
particles’ passage ionizes the gas, creates 
electrical impulses of varying strength 
that are transmitted to earth. 

Ears & Eyes. Another possible hazard 
for space travelers is cosmic dust—micro- 
meteorites. Behind metal plates on the 
sides of Explorer VI, microphones listen 
for micrometeoric impacts, register their 





intensity and frequency. The problem of 
communication with future space probes 
or space argonauts is complicated by the 
fact that radio waves are distorted and 
deflected when they penetrate the shell of 
the ionosphere. The satellite carries equip- 
ment to study their behavior. 

Other eyes look into subjects of more 
immediate importance to men on earth, A 
small mirror housed in a tube peers down 
from one side of Explorer VI and gathers 
impressions of the cloud layers over the 
earth. An electronic counter digests the 
mirrors impressions and turns them into 





radio signals, which eventually become 
crude photographs of the earth's weather 
patterns. Two magnetometers watch the 
earth's magnetic field. may help map the 
field and explain its curious storms and 
their effect on earth communications, 

To keep the interior of the paddle- 
wheel satellite at an even temperature 








range as it pa 


from the cool shadow of 
the earth into the blazing heat of the 
naked sun, Explorer VI has on outer 
irbon 1int. A 
shield that 


ilternately covers and uncovers the patch 














skin a patch of black-« 
thermostat 





is heat requirements dictate. Since the 
satellite uses electricity much faster than 
the padd 
from the earth periodically shut o* the 





le wheels can make it, signals 


largest of Explorer VI's three radio trans- 
A memory device called Te 





bit takes over, stores up what the sat- 
ellite during its silence. When the 
transmitter is turned on again. Telebit 





spills out the stored information in the 


tem a coding 





digital lission sy 








‘thod so concise that data collected dur- 
1 44-hour period can be sent in a 
\ seconds. 

Kick in Reserve. Explorer VI is ex- 
pected to hold its hip-swinging orbit for 


1 year. During that time it may 





illuminate problems of the universe from 
Einstein's theory on the curvature of space 





to the question whether man can reé 
past the Van Allen radiation belts by 
entering space above the earth’s poles. At 
week's end a spokesman for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration re- 
ported: “The paddle wheel is doing well. 
It is converting solar energy into electri- 
cal energy. The signals are coming in loud 
und clear.” If its perigee edges in too close 
to the earth, the paddle wheel satellite 
still has a 
fired to elongate its orbit: last week's 
launching was such a perfect shot that the 
kicker was not fired. 


Ib. kick rocket that can be 


Tepee 

Page one headlines trumpeted last week 
what may be a major breakthrough in the 
problem of detecting missile launchings 
ind nuclear explosions anywhere in the 
world. The news a rad 
method—called Project Tepee—reported 
to be so sensitive that it can track Rus- 
sian bomb tests and rocketry fre 
tions within the U.S. 

Tepee is the brainchild of young (33) 





10-monitoring 


Sta- 
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Big wheel for Princess Sophie 


Named for a charming princess, sponsored by a reigning 
queen, the Princess Sophie is the largest merchant vessel ever 
built in this country. Displacing 91,350 tons loaded, this 
huge tanker is thrust through the waves at 17 knots by the 
single five-bladed propeller you see above. 

About 23 feet in diameter, the big ‘wheel’ contains 
nearly 74,000 pounds of a special alloy developed by Beth- 
lehem engineers. The small, rectangular plates which are 
secured to the steel hull are zinc anodes whose function 


is to minimize corrosive electrolytic action on the hull. 

Christened by Queen Frederika of Greece last November, 
the Princess Sophie had her sea trials early this year. Consid- 
erably longer (859 feet) than two football fields, she has 
a capacity of 27 million gallons of petroleum products, 
enough to heat 16,500 average homes all winter. 

Designed and built by Bethlehem for Stavros S. Niarchos, 
the tanker will operate between the Persian Gulf and the 
West Coast of the United States. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Connecticut General helps you build a better staff. 


Only Connecticut General offers your company a group insurance or pension program with the added 
technique of B.E.U.—a service that leads to Better Employee Understanding. ™ When your employees” 
understand the real value of the extra benefits you provide, you find it easier to recruit and keep good 
people. And productivity increases. These are the results of Better Employee Understanding. Ask 


about B.E.U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





Physicist William John Thaler (pro- 
nounced Thay-ler) of the Office of Naval 
Research. Thaler’s primary field is nuclear 
weapons effects. But two years ago, he 
had a sudden notion that certain charac- 
teristics of the behavior of radio waves 
might be the key to a simple and reliable 
long-range detection system. Since both 
the ionosphere and the surface of the 
earth will deflect radio signals, a transmit- 
ter can angle its beam upward and the 
broad waves will carom back and forth 
between ground and sky as tyey proceed 
to circle the earth. Each defléction sends 
back an echo to the home transmitter, 
and this “back-scattering” was the phe- 
nomenon that attracted Thaler. 

Why wouldn't the globe-girdling radio 
waves also bounce off the trail of ionized 
gases left by a high-altitude rocket or the 
cloud of ionized gases created by a nu- 
clear explosion? Then, if there were even 
a slight difference in the returning echo 
patterns—and if receivers could be made 
sensitive enough to detect the difference 
—monitoring oscilloscopes could display 
telltale evidence of what the waves had 
encountered on their travels. Since these 
radio waves bounce around the earth, the 
new method would overcome the limita- 
tion of radar, whose line-of-sight waves 
travel in straight lines, thus cannot see 
beneath the horizon. 

Personal Project. Thaler, then 31, did 
not wait for official encouragement, or 
even ask for it. Instead, he went ahead on 
his own. He borrowed radio equipment 
from a colleague, set it up and trained it 
in the direction of Nevada, where the 
AEC was about to fire a series of atom 
bombs. To his delight, the oscilloscope 
showed telltale wiggles. Two months later, 
he picked up the trail of the Russian rock- 
et that launched, Sputnik I. Enlisting the 
aid of other colleagues, he turned his at- 
tention to missile launchings at Cape Ca- 
naveral. There he ran into bureaucracy. 


gas 





Jim Mahon 


Puysicist THALER 
Clue in an echo. 
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‘art ofradio signal is 
seatlered back to receiver. 





None of the armed forces would give him 
notice of projected firings; Tepee’s men 
finally had to set up their own system of 
volunteer watchers on Cape Canaveral to 
warn them when a firing seemed immi- 
nent. Meanwhile. the FCC caviled about 
the frequencies he wanted to use. But 
such nonscientific problems came to an 
end in November, when Thaler tracked a 
Polaris so accurately that the top brass 
was immediately sold, gave him an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 to cover his ex- 
penses for 1958. 

Soon Project Tepee was soaking up all 
the back-scatters it could handle. With 
experience, Thaler found he could dis- 
tinguish and identify the special charac- 
teristics of everything from summer light- 
ning to Polaris missiles, thermonuclear 
detonations and the aurora borealis. Last 
summer, in the line of his regular duty, 
Thaler directed the Navy's Argus Proj- 
ect, in which atom bombs were exploded 
300 miles above the South Atlantic 
(Tre, March 30). In Washington, some 
7,000 miles away. a Project Tepee set 
picked up the shots. The same set had 
also successfully registered the Teak and 
Kettle high-altitude thermonuclear explo- 
sions over Johnston Island in the Pacific. 
As Tepee grew, its operators learned to 
track missiles with such discrimination 
that they could distinguish the successes 
from the failures. 

Wrinkles Ahead. Navy enthusiasts 
point out that Tepee stations are low- 
powered and relatively cheap. talk of a 
system of six stations that would monitor 
any rocket the Russians set off or atomic 
bomb that they tested above ground. 
Thaler himself makes no such claims, rec- 
ognizes that there are still plenty of wrin- 
kles. “We know the theory and the equip- 
ment works.” said Thaler last week, “and 
our experiments have been successful 
from the beginning, but we will have to 
learn a lot more before we will be able to 
say we have a system. We have been try- 
ing to design a mousetrap without know- 
ing the habits of the mouse.” 

The mouse, in this case, is the iono- 
sphere. Says Thaler: “We just don’t know 
enough about the propagation of radio 
waves through the ionosphere. It is not 
well understood.” Other scientists chipped 
in with equally cautious remarks. “It is 





lonixed gas 
reflects chara 
signal to rece 


not the greatest thing since beer,”’ said 
one; and an M.LT. researcher pointed 
out that “obvious countermeasures [ra- 
dio jamming] could be used against it.” 
But the Defense Department's careful- 
going Research Director Herbert York 
concedes that “the ionospheric back- 
scatter principle is a sound one.”’ Give him 
a year, Thaler predicted, and he hoped he 
could go to the Defense Department and 
say: “Here we have a system. Go ahead 
with the hardware.” 

Tepee has nothing to do with Indians, 
merely stands for the initials of ““Thaler's 
Project.” The physicist more or less 
backed into long-range detection through 
his involvement in nuclear testing: now 
director of the field projects branch of 
the Office of Naval Research and chair- 
man of the Navy's special weapons effects 
planning group, he has watched almost 
every U.S. nuclear test explosion in the 
past ten years. 

Born in Baltimore, William John Tha- 
ler majored in physics (but also won 
prizes in theology and philosophy) at 
Loyola College, took his doctorate at 
Washington’s Catholic University of 
America, where he specialized in ultra- 
sonics. A solid, 6-ft. 190-pounder and 
father of four, Thaler is a topnotch ten- 
nis player, has several times won the state 
doubles championship. Thaler took his 
sudden fame calmly. Reporters looking 
for him at his suburban home in Silver 
Spring, Md. found he had ducked out to 
buy his six-year-old son a small green 
turtle as a replacement for a pet cha- 
meleon that had died. 

Thaler considers the ONR an_ ideal 
place for an idea man. “There are so 
many things going on there.” he explains, 
“and you can find out about them just by 
walking down the corridor. It stimulates 
your thinking along odd-ball lines and 
keeps you from getting in a rut.” The 
best example of that occurred two years 
ago, when he read a couple of published 
papers—one on the back-scatter phenom- 
enon, the other on ionized gases—and 
saw a method of connecting the two sub- 
jects that no one had seen before. The re- 
sult was Project Tepee. “It's so simple.” 
protests Thaler mildly. “I. don’t know 
why someone didn’t think of this before.” 
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Man with a Sock 


The massive-shouldered Negro looked 
like just another pug until he stung his 
man with a left to the belly in the third 
round. Then Sonny Liston came alive. A 
left hook to the head made big Nino 
Valdes drop his gloves; a right cross 
dumped him on the floor, his eyes glazed. 
It was Liston’s 18th victory in a row, and 
his 25th in 26 pro fights. 

Liston is one of 25 children born to an 
Arkansas farmer and his two wives. At 
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HEAVYWEIGHT LiIsToN 
One strike is out. 


twelve, Liston had an argument with his 
father, ran away to live with his mother 
in St. Louis. He later landed in jail after 
helping to hold up a restaurant. There 
Liston learned to read, met a chaplain 
who interested him in boxing. Liston 
studied Joe Louis’ My Life Story by the 
hour, soon was prison champion, emerged 
to win the intercity Golden Gloves heavy- 
weight championship in 1953. 

At 27, Liston has power to spare (6 ft. 
1 in., 211 Ibs.), plus a pair of fast hands 
that can nail a chin with a kayo punch 
(16 knockouts). Liston also has links to 
boxing’s underworld; ¢.g., Blinky Palermo 
of Philadelphia's gangland was once ar- 
rested carrying some of Liston’s receipted 
bills. Whatever his connections, many 
boxing buffs see Liston as the U.S.’s most 
promising challenger fer Sweden's Jo- 
hansson, even though Liston has so far 
fought only second-raters. With future 
title fights snarled by legal difficulties, 
Liston has no assurance when—if ever— 
he will meet Johansson, or, for that mat- 
ter, Floyd Patterson. But Liston is prop- 
erly confident. “I don’t think Johansson 
can punch,” says he. “I know Patterson 
would never get up the second time if 
I caught him.” 
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The Water Monsters 


The world’s fastest racing boats are 
the unlimited hydroplanes. As much air- 
plane as boat, they are bellowing giants 
powered by World War I fighter-plane 
engines, ride on two hand-size patches of 
hull and the submerged half of a whirling 
propeller, skip along the water like a flat 
stone thrown from shore, tossing spray 
with the sting of buckshot. No one knows 
how fast the top boats will go because 
no one has ever had them wide open, and 
for good reason: at speeds around 180 
m.p.h., the slightest swell can send them 
hurtling into the air. Last week Seattle’s 
Lake Washington reverberated like a 
fighter strip as the nation’s 14 fastest 
hydroplanes roared off in the top race of 
the year: the Gold Cup. 

Burns over Bone. Behind the wheels in 
crash helmets were the drivers, a peculiar 
breed willing to pay the price for loving 
danger. There was Bill Stead, 34, a Ne- 
vada rancher with a cowpoke’s wind- 
burned face, whose legs and arms bear 
unhealed burns as souvenirs of a wild ride 
last March when his Maverick blew up at 
175 m.p.h. on Lake Mead. Stead had cool- 
ly stuck to the boat: “Burns hurt a little 
more, but I'd rather have them than bro- 
ken bones, and I've had both.” 

There was tall, lithe Miro Slovak, a 
onetime pilot for the Red-run Czechoslo- 
vakian Airlines, who hit the headlines in 
1953 when he commandeered a C-47 and 
flew to asylum in West Germany. Be- 
tween races, Slovak is now a crop duster. 
And there was Bill Muncey, 30, onetime 
professional hockey player. In 1955 Mun- 
cey was so infuriated when officials gave 
the Gold Cup race to Detroit's Gale V, 
after he had apparently won it for Seattle 
in Miss Thriftway, that he moved forth- 
with to Seattle. He won the Gold Cup 
for Seattle in both 1956 and 1957, be- 
came a local hero with a slick disk- 
jockey show that leaned toward cool 


jazz. Muncey’s specialty: winning the 


races on the turns. 

Jack Regas, last year’s winning driver 
was not even there: he was still in the 
hospital with severe head injuries suffered 
last month when he spun into a wall of 
water on Idaho’s Coeur d'Alene Lake 
while driving Miss Bardahl. Taking Re- 
gas’ seat in defending champion Hawaii 
Kai was Brien Wygle. 32, a Boeing test 
pilot, who was the first man to log 1,000 
hours in the B-52. 

Souped-Up Power. The water monsters 
that these men drive are so souped up 
that the Gold Cup tactics are largely 
based on simply finishing the race. For 
power, the hydroplanes use either the 
Rolls-Royce Merlin or the U.S.-made Al- 
lison, which drove some of World War 
Il’s fastest fighters. Normally, these en- 
gines generate around 1,600 h.p. at 3,000 
r.p.m. But this is not enough for the 
hydroplaners. Mechanics bolster the en- 
gines with fancy superchargers and heavy- 
duty quill shafts until they can turn out 








some 2,650 h.p. at 4.500 r.p.m., then add 
a gearbox to boost propeller speed as high 
a§ 12,000 r.p.m. 

From the start, the race was a duel 
between Stead in Maverick, owned by 
Phoenix’s Bill Waggoner, and Muncey in 
Miss Thriftway, owned by Seattle Gro- 
cery King (Thriftway Stores) Bill Rhodes. 
Going into the final heat, Maverick had a 
700-625 point lead. All Stead had to do 
was finish a fast third. 

His roostertail of spray soaring so ft. 
into the air, Stead seemed headed for cer- 
tain victory when he spun off the course 
on the seventh lap. Stead wrestled Mav- 
erick back into the race, but could finish 
only fourth as Muncey brought Miss 
Thriftway home in front. But Stead vy 
saved by the movie camera. Films of the 
start showed that Miss Spokane, which 
finished third, had crossed the line ahead 
of the gun. With Miss Spokane disquali- 
fied, Stead and Maverick took over third 
place, tied Muncey in total points, 
snatched the Gold Cup by a fractional 
advantage in average speed. 


Marblehead Marvel 


When the tried and true blue-water 
racers of the New York Yacht Club set 
out fortnight ago for their annual series 
of races off the New England coast, a lean, 
shy sailor out of Marblehead, Mass. tagged 
along with his new sloop to see what she 
could do. Last week the fleet was marvel- 
ing at the record of the 4o-ft., plump- 
breasted Robin and young (32) Designer- 
Owner Frederick Emart Hood: four wins 
in seven races and an overall first-season 
record of eight wins in twelve races. 

Ted Hood's record was roughly equiva- 
lent to a rookie batting .425 in the ma- 
jors. What made the feat even more out- 
standing was the fact that Robin was the 
first boat he had ever designed. Hood was 
known for canny helmsmanship, learned 
in a lifetime of small-boat racing (“I’ve 
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Sartor Hoop 
One feature will stay. 
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A Quality Product of England Since 1904 


This four-door imported station wagon gives you 
comfort, convenience—economy, too! 


Mhis versatile station wagon is as trim 
and compact as any station wagon can 
justifiably be. But it is a substantial 
automobile in every respect. 

An admirable feature you'll notice 
right off is the convenience of four-door 
design. Think of the bother this elim- 
inates. And the rear doors, inciden- 
tally, also give a second access to the 
cargo area. (The big tail gate door is 
counterpoised, making it easy for you 
to open with one hand.) 

Inside, there is ample room for a 
family of five, leaving 22 cubic feet of 


BRITAIN’S VAUXHALL 2 


luggage space. Or, with dispatch, the 
rear seat may be folded away—more 
than doubling the cargo area. 

The panoramic windows give you 
unrestricted vision. The wrap-around 
bumpers add protection and improve 
appearance. And, American 
will also feel comfortably at home with 
the standard American gearshift and 
full-size steering wheel with its half- 


drivers 


ring horn push. 
The Vauxhall’s four-cylinder engine 
is generous with power yet niggardly 


+= 


with fuel, delivering 28 to 35 miles 


per gallon at highway speeds. 

A complete inventory of parts and 
competent service are both readily 
available at Pontiac dealers who are 
always nearby. 

Inspect every detail of this solidly 
constructed and well-appointed station 
wagon. You'll discover a combination 
of qualities and conveniences which 
makes it a rare find among imports. 

See your nearest dealer soon if you're 
considering a station wagon. You'll 
find no other choice you could make 
measures up to the versatile Vauxhall. 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY GENERAL MOTORS 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS IN AMERICA 








“Give me a deodorant 
that works all day!” 










Deodorants with sissy perfumes 
are out...! want a man’s product!” 








‘i wae (ey 
“I'm after real protection... 
and plenty of it!" 


MEN! Get TRIG, 


...new roll-on 
deodorant with 


STAYING POWER 


@ TRIG protects you <<") 
against odor up to « 
27 hours! i 
@ TRIG checks perspiration = = 
all day! And TRIG’s 
protection builds — 
hours after you've rolled 
TRIG on, protection 
;.| has actually increased! 
@ TRIG has the clean 
$ smell you want. . . the 
staying power you need! o 
y \ a w 4 
4 —_ 
! TRIG. 1S A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, 
t MAKERS OF BUFFERIN,® VITALIS® AND IPANA® 
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always sailed. I guess”) that made him 
North American sailing champion in 1956. 
More important, he was famed for setting 
up a sailmaking business at the age of 22. 
He developed and wove his own brand of 
tough fabric from Dacron, which proved 
so successful that last year he supplied 
some sails for all four America’s Cup 
candidates, and was a member of Vim’s 
afterguard in the Cup trials. 

Hood had no formal training as a naval 
architect, but he had plenty of ideas about 
boats picked up on salt water when he set 
out to design Robin in 1955. Patterning 
her after the successful, wide-beamed 
Finisterre (designed by Olin Stephens), 
Hood made Robin wide and shallow so 
that much of her displacement was up 
near the waterline. He willingly accepted 
a penalty under the intricate-formula rac- 
ing rules for hoisting an outsize sail. 
Then Hood gave Robin an extra-long. 
6 ft. daggerlike centerboard “with some 
shape to it.” 

As Hood expected, her wide beam and 
deep centerboard gives Robin solid stabil- 
ity while beating to windward, and her 
shallow underbody makes her fast off the 
wind. So effective is Hood's centerboard 
that there was talk around the fleet last 
week that other racers may soon be copy- 
ing his design as well as buying his sails. 
That would still leave Robin with one 
indispensable feature: Ted Hood himself 
at the tiller. 


: 
Hungry Okie 
He comes whooping and whipping out 
of the starting gate, a pale-faced kid who 
fights for the lead right at the start so that 
no challenger will spoil his view of the pot 
of gold waiting at the finish line. His body 
high and forward, weight over the horse's 
withers, boots in two of the shortest stir- 
rups in racing, he is a jockey in a hurry. 
He is strong enough to ride all afternoon, 
and he applies the measure of cold cash, 
| not sentiment, to his work, Shrugs Jockey 
Bob Ussery (rhymes with fuss-ery): “If 
I ride in the Kentucky Derby, I want a 
real shot at winning. Otherwise, I'd rath- 
er ride six mounts at Belmont.” 
| This frankly quantitative approach to 
| riding is paying off handsomely this season 
for Robert Nelson (“Okie”) Ussery, 23 
who has risen from a dust-eater generally 
back in the pack of national rankings, as 
tabulated by the fact-finding Morning Tel- 
egraph, until he stands second only to the 
great Willie Shoemaker in booting home 
winners (224 v. 221) and total purses 
($1,863,049 v. $1,128,474). It matters lit- 
tle to Ussery that he has had to ride 143 
more races than Shoemaker to get his 
total, or that he has never won a major 
stakes event. He is often willing to resort 
to lackluster hayburners to fill out an aft- 
ernoon’s work: “Those stiffs will win now 
and then.” 

Raisin in the Sun. Bob Ussery learned 
to ride back home in Vian, Okla., a little 
farming town (green beans, cotton, corn) 
near the Arkansas border. His father was 
a clerk in the general store, had five chil- 
dren, a pump and an outhouse; his grand- 

| father had a big black mare named Kate. 





Jocxry Ussery 
Even the stiffs win now and then. 


When he was seven and weighed just 55 
Ibs., Ussery was clattering across the Okla- 
homa flatland, perched like a raisin on the 
bare back of Kate, and celebrating a win 
over other mounted kids by riding straight 
into a water hole, Kate and all. 

Bob Ussery early learned the value of a 
buck. Says he: “I always wanted to hoe 
cotton—those guys got $3 a day. But I 
wasn't big enough.” So Ussery turned in- 
stead to picking spinach (10¢ for every 
20 Ibs. ). By seventh grade, he knew where 
easier money lay: “I couldn't ride and go 
to school too. I quit school.” 

The Slasher. Sprinting quarter horses 
over dirt tracks around the Southwest, 
Ussery learned to get a horse away fast at 
the start. By 16 he was ready for the 
thoroughbreds,. drove his first mount. to 
victory in the 1951 Thanksgiving Handi- 
cap in New Orleans. Within months 
Ussery was a big-time jockey, with a repu- 
tation as a slasher who bulled his way 
through the field like a fullback. Ussery 
used the whip so much that some jockeys 
hated to mount the horse he had ridden 
because the animal tended to sulk. Not 
until last year, when he was set down for 
30 days for whacking Eddie Arcaro’s horse 
across the nose at Jamaica, did he finally 
realize that there is more to racing than 
muscle. Ussery still whips hard (cracks 
one jockey: “They run for Shoemaker 
because they like to; they run for Ussery 
because they have to”), but he now uses 
his head as well. Says venerable Trainer 
Jim Fitzsimmons: “The boy picks his 
holes right, and he doesn't get himself 
jammed up in the pockets. He'll be a 
great one if he doesn’t get oversatisfied.” 

Ussery has salted away $100,000 in blue 
chip stocks, has earned more than $100,- 
ooo this year. At Saratoga last week, 
Ussery hunted for a winner so zealously 
that he rode in ten out of 14 races before 
finally crossing the finish line in front. 
Sums up Arcaro: “He's a hungry kid.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. DeLancey Nicoll III toasting the flamingos at the Caribe Hilton, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 


“Puerto Rico surprised us—and so did the rum!” 


say Mr. and Mrs. DeLancey Nicoll III of New York 


“Puerto Rico is extraordinary,” says DeLancey Nicoll II. “Exciting. New 
ideas everywhere you look. And the rum! 

“We were surprised to find how utterly different rum tastes nowadays. 
Unobtrusive. Not heavy. This Puerto Rican rum is light, I tell you. Dry. Like 
Caribbean sunshine. 

“We now give rum parties at the drop of a hat. Hats are dropping all over 
Long Island. Certainly wish you could taste our daiquiris. Deceptive—not a 
drink for small boys! 


“We had the time of our lives in Puerto Rico. Can’t wait to go back.” 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 666 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Back home, the Nicolls add an extra half jigger of rum to 
their daiquiris—“to make up for the Long Island climate.” ep 
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New push for drugs 


Pressure-packed pharmaceuticals —tike this 





spray-on bandage that “breathes”—are the 





latest idea in aerosol packaging. Putting the 
packaging g 





all-important push into the new medicinal 
spray packs are GENETRON propellant 
gases from Allied’s General Chemical Divi- 






sion. Popular packaging idea? Sales of aero- 





sol drugs increased 155% in just one year 


Cool comfort for cars 

Air-conditioner systems in modern 
cars let you close the windows on 
heat and humidity, dust and pollen, 
wind and road noise. Allied’s 
GENETRON superdry refrigerants 
help make it possible to engineer 
today’s compact, efficient units. 
Americans spent $150 million last 
year on automobile air conditioning! 


Cool savings for customers 
New concepts in refrigeration, 
utilizing Allied’s GENETRON refrig- 
erants, spark new ideas in food pack- 
aging, supermarket merchandising. 
Once-rare perishables, even com- 
plete meals, are now economically 
refrigerated. Self-service refrigera- 
tion sections offer lowered costs to 


stores, greater savings to customers. 
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If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 89-T, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


GENETRON ts an Allied Chemical trademark 


DIVISIONS: 
BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL * INTERNATIONAL 
NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 


SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 
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BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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from designs by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 





The economy of MONOPANL 


... YOURS, WITH A BUTLER PRE-ENGINEERED BUILDING 


Beauty that gives the look of leadership and 
attracts customers. Economy that saves time 
and money. Now, more than ever, these can be 
yours with a Butler building and Monopanl. 
Monopanl is Butler’s new factory- -insulated wall 
panel. For the first time, an insulated curtain 
wall, complete inside and out, is factory fabri- 
cated to fit a pre-engineered structural system. 
It’s beautiful, in hammered embossed alumi- 
num, choice of 20 architectural colors on alu- 
minum, or galvanized steel. Box-shaped flutes 
create a substantial looking sculptured form... 
no visible joints or fasteners to mar the beauty. 
It’s economical ... ease and speed of installation 


cut construction cost and time. And, you have 
an enduring, insulated wall, completely finished 

. completely weatherproof. 

Monopanl is the newest reason why the 
Butler Building System is the lowest-cost way 
to build well. Rigid frame, clear span construc- 
tion assures you exceptional strength... 
column-free roominess. Construction of the 
basic building is a fast assembly job. You're in 
business much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and 
Monopan!l from your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7480 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. » Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. » Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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RELIGION 





The Adjuster 


In Sao Paulo, Brazil last week, under the 
sleek, concrete shell of the Ibirapuera 
Park pavilion, 400 delegates and observers 
of the 18th General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance waited for the show- 
down. Even before the first session began, 
the delegates (representing 76 Reformed 
and Presbyterian church bodies with more 
than 45 million members) shifted their 
interest from theology to a theologian, In 
the limelight: Czechoslovakia's Dr. Joseph 
Hromadka, 70, wartime lecturer at Prince- 
ton, dean of Prague's Communist-con- 
trolled Amos Comenius Theological Facul- 
ty, a wheel in the World Council of 
Churches and a vice president of the 
Tfesbyterian Alliance. Hromadka has at- 
tended every postwar ecumenical congress, 
has raised serious problems about how 
Western Christians are to regard their 
brethren in Iron Curtain countries. 

‘We cannot sit idly by while Professor 
Hromadka, champion of the Communist 
cause, is received into Christian fellowship 
and honored as a great Christian leader,” 
cried Fundamentalist Minister Carl Mc- 
Intire, president of the violently anti- 
Communist, anti-ecumenical and minor- 
league International Council of Christian 
Churches.* 

In the past Theologian Hromadka had 
said that he is no Communist, and his 
brethren had largely believed him; now 
they expected a more detailed reply. Hro- 
madka obliged them. His position, in ef- 
fect: 1) the church must be maintained 
at all cost in Communist countries; 


* Said McIntire last week of Ike's invitation to 
Khrushchev: “We cannot expect Almighty God 


to help us in our struggle for survival when we 
court the chief spokesman of the devil, who re 
pudiates God.” 


Antonio Pirozelli 
PRESBYTERIAN HROMADKA 
Collaboration with atheists? 
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2) Communism is not really hostile to 
religion; 3) Christianity might eventually 
transform and Christianize Communism. 

Insisting that “the church cannot be 
confined to one political bloc.” Hromadka 
explained that he had learned that “as a 
Christian, I must be prepared for any 
situation and not rely on established re- 
gimes . . . God is greater than the greatest 
of doctrine man can produce . . . I and 
my church continue to give testimony of 
faith. Regardless of conditions, we perpet- 
uate the living church. We must love all 
men, whether they believe or not.”’ Hro- 
madka bemoaned Communism’s atheism, 
which “weakens church prestige and au- 
thority, but also challenges churches to 
purify themselves.” He admitted that “I 
have certain understanding of and sym- 
pathy for the Communists. But I am not 
a Communist.” 

His words had their intended effect: 
the delegates, in spite of his evident urging 
to collaboration with atheists, backed Hro- 
madka’s stand. Hurriedly, a McIntire 
“truth squad” printed and distributed a 
70-page, documented indictment against 
Hromadka, pointed out that he had: 

Been appointed to the Red-led Nation- 
al Front Central Action Committee imme- 
diately after the 1948 coup in Czecho- 
slovakia, which put the minority Com- 
munists in control of the land. 

@ Spread the Red line about U.S. bac- 
teriological warfare. 

@ Blamed the Hungarian uprising on re- 
actionaries “at the service of German 
Nazis,’ and thanked Russia for “saving 
Hungarians from terrible bloodshed.” 

By the time this bill of particulars 
reached the delegates, Vice President Hro- 
madka had already left on his way home 
to Prague. Said Dr. John Mackay, ex- 
president of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary: “Dr. Hromadka does his utmost to 
adjust himself as much as a Christian can 
to a political situation. Christians have 
had to do this ever since the Roman Em- 
pire. There is more religious freedom in 
Communist Czechoslovakia today than in 
Catholic Spain.” 


The Robe 


Then the soldiers, when they had cruci- 
fied Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part; and 
also his coat: now the coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. 

John 19: 2. 
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In Germany’s Romanesque-Gothic city 
of Trier, on the Moselle River near the 
Luxembourg border, thousands of pilgrims 
crowded to look at a tunic which many be- 
lieved to be the one Christ wore. Whether 
“The Robe” (as readers of Lloyd Doug- 
las’ bestseller know it) is authentic or not, 
the 13th Holy Tunic pilgrimage is Roman 
Catholicism’s biggest pilgrimage of this 
year. 

Cotton Cloth. The tunic tradition goes 
back to Flavia Helena, wife of Roman 
Emperor Constantius Chlorus (he is said 





Trrer’s TUNIC 
Sanctity beneath the silk? 


to have picked her up in a Balkan tavern 
during one of his campaigns) and mother 
of Constantine the Great. Converted to 
Christianity about 312, Helena later jour- 
neyed to the Holy Land, went to Calvary, 
and (wrote St. Ambrose 70 years later) 
“had excavations made, the debris cleared 
away and unearthed three crucifixion trees 
huddled together and covered with mud 
. . « She also set out to look for the nails 
which had pinned the Lord to the Cross 
and found them.” Chronicler Ambrose did 
not mention the tunic, but tradition has 
it that she gave it to the city’ of Trier 
(Augusta Treverorum to the Romans), 
along with one nail and a piece of the 
Cross. 

Little was heard of the tunic for cen- 
turies, but in 1196 a seamless piece of 
cloth was discovered inside the altar of 
the Trier Cathedral's west choir; it was 
walled up again until Easter 1512, when 
German Emperor Maximilian demanded 
that it be shown. What he saw was a sim- 
ple, loose silk shirt about five feet long. 
But on closer look, a woven cotton cloth, 
believed to be the tunic itself, was found 
enfolded between layers of silk. 

Metal Badge. Amazed by the tunic’s 
power to draw pilgrims, Pope Leo X and 
the Archbishop of Trier agreed to display 
it every seven years. Although wars, revo- 
lutions and the Reformation stopped its 
regular appearance, Tunica Domini never 
lost its appeal. In 1810 about 250,000 
pilgrims went to see it, and at the last 
showing, in 1933, the tally was 2,000,000. 
Since Cologne's Joseph Cardinal Frings 
unveiled the tunic for the 1959 pilgrimage 
last month, almost a million Roman Cath- 
olics have visited the cathedral. 

Led by their priests, the pilgrims arrive 
by special train or bus (twelve to 19 
trains, 2,000 buses daily), stay usually 
only a day, are moved through the ca- 
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“For 22 years our people have enjoyed the 


unique personal help Blue Cross gives!” 


“In 1908, on her first day as 
president of Knox, my grand- 
mother closed the plant’s rear 
entrance. She announced to her 
employees: ‘We are all ladies and 
gentlemen working together 
here; we'll all come in the front 
door.” This same concern for 
people as individuals was behind 
our choice of Blue Cross in 1937. 
In giving help with hospital bills, 
Blue Cross looks at the indi- 


vidual’s personal needs.” 


Blue Cross is the only hospital expense 
safeguard officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association and chosen 
by over 300,000 leading companies. 

Benefits are unique. Blue Cross works 
to provide prac tical protection based on 
hospital care as it is needed in each indi- 
vidual case, rather than setting a single 
daily dollar allowance for everyone. 


says JOHN B. KNOX, President, Knox Gelatine, Inc. 


Ideal for national companies. Blue 
Cross can serve ll company offices and 
plants nationwide under a single “package 
program.” Yet it gives the special advan 
tage of rates and benefits based on local 
conditions. 

You hold down overhead because all 
case details and payments are handled 
directly with the hospitals by Blue Cross. 
There’s no extra record-keeping or claim- 
filing to go through your office 

Record high benefits were reached 
last year when Blue Cross Plans paid out 
over one billion dollars for hospital ex- 
penses for its members. However, since 
il money taken in, except for low ad- 


ministrative expenses, goes to pay suc h 





benefits, Blue Cross is remarkably reason 
able in membership cost. 

Check the facts on how easily Blue 
Cross can be fitted into your employee 
welfare and retirement program. Contact 
your local Blue Cross Plan or write to 
Blue Cross Association, Inc., Dept. 432, 
55 East 34th St., New York 16, NY. 


Some of the national firms 
that have Blue Cross: 
BENDIX AVIATION 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 
LIGGETT & MEYERS TOBACCO CO. 


e Cross and symbol ree, by 


erican Hospital Association 
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thedral with military precision. For the 
Deutsche mark (24¢) entrance fee, each 
visitor gets a devotional book, a metal 
lapel badge, and a tiny card that has been 
touched to the tunic (the garment itself 
is kept under glass, and most pilgrims get 
no closer to it than about ten feet ). Priests 
acting as guides keep lines moving by 
walkie-talkies. Whatever the tunic’s real 
origin, says Trier’s Bishop Matthias Wehr 
“it has been sanctified by the prayers of 
centuries.” 


England's Worker-Priests 


I want to be with ordinary people 
share their lives and be one of them,” says 
tough, square-jawed John Strong, 43. For 
years he has lived in slums, worked in 
factories. To most Church of England 
clerics he is an odd fellow, “honest but 
peculiar.” Reason; Worker Strong is also 
a fulltime minister. 

In his tiny Bedfordshire village of Har- 
lington (pop. 750) last week, Anglican 
Strong met four other ministers who 
also work fulltime in factories, issued a 
formal statement (“No movement or 
organization has been created. We do 
not want to become rigid’). But in the 
view of all five, such a movement is the 
Church of England’s best hope for re- 
kindling religious spirit (only one-tenth 
of England's 27 million Anglicans attend- 
ed services last Easter Sunday, the day of 
top turnout). British workers, explains 
Strong, see the church as “a_ financial 
racket. Churches are empty now, but the 
Church still has income from investments. 
If empty churches meant hard times for 
vicars, then they would soon do something 
about it. 

Middlesex-born Vicar Strong first took 
up his double life during World War II 
when he served a village near Dover as 
vicar and simultaneously worked 
field pitman. Hampered by unenthusiastic 


is a coal 





superiors and sheer exhaustion, Strong had 
to quit for a while, but in 1955 he took 
a job as an oil-meter checker in a factory 
was appointed curate in Harlington, and 
won the backing of his bishop. 

Refusing the $2,100 stipend allotted 
him by the church, John Strong supports 
his wife and two children on his $28 
weekly factory pay (plus overtime). He 
usually officiates in his overalls at Com- 
munion before scurrying to catch a 6:50 
train to work, spends lunchtime visiting 
the sick or talking to fellow workers 
rushes home at 5:30 for parish work and 
sermon-writing. To the four other worker- 
priests, such a schedule is too rough; they 
only help out as assistant vicars when 
needed. 

Possibly remembering the Roman Cath 
olic Church's ill-fated worker-priest move 
ment in France, the Church of England is 
still wary of the idea. “This is a waste of 
skilled manpower,” says Dr. Leslie Hunter 
Bishop of Sheffield. Strong's retort 





Many people regard the Church as some- 
thing apart. In my own way I am trying 
to dispel that attitude.” One proof of his 
success: Strong was elected by his fellow 
workers to be shop steward of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union. 
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JOHN B. KNOX, Pres., Knox Gelatine, Inc., says 


“Ome reason our people have 
so much faith in Blue Shield— 


it’s approved by doctors!” 


“We work hard to make Knox 
a good place to work—appar- 
ently with success. Average 
length of employment here is 
over 25 years. One of the bene- 
fits our people receive most en- 
thusiastically is Blue Shield. 
I've found, in many instances, 
this is because their own doc- 
tors have told them about the 
importance of Blue Shield’s 


broad and practical coverage!”” 


Medical society sponsorship of evy- 
ery Blue Shield Plan ass 


of dependable help with surgical-medical 


=] members 





expenses. Protection is based on local 
doctors’ understanding of what people 
in their areas need, 

Carefully planned benefits provide 
for hundreds of different types of oper- 
ations as well as many non-surgical 
services. Blue Shield Plans offer real 


value. All money taken in, aside from 
necessary expenses and reserves, goes 
to help pay members’ doctor bills. Thus 
Blue Shield protection is broad in scope 
and realistically priced 

Blue Shield growth reflects popular 
acceptance. More than 42 million now 
belong—mostly in employee groups. 
Meets management objectives... 
Blue Shield is flexible to serve both large 
and small companies. It is adaptable to 
all types of benefit programs. 

Get detailed facts from your local 
Blue Shield Plan. Or write to Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 432 at 
4125 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Blue 
Shield 





W) Servier mark et. by Blue Shield Medical Care Mans 
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A 400-Word Start 


Until he was 14, squat, jolly, Texas- 
born Felix Tijerina could not speak a 
word of English. He was like thousands 
of other Mexican-American children; his 
mother taught him to read and write in 
Spanish only. And had he gone to school, 
he might still not have learned English. 
At the time (#920). Texas segregated 
Mexican-American schoolchildren on the 
basis of language—a discrimination usu- 
ally as enduring as skin color, According 
to the odds, Felix seemed doomed to stag- 
nate behind the language-discrimination 


barrier for the rest of his life. 
Felix was made of sterner stuff. When 
he went to work as a restaurant bus boy 


where the population is 90% Mexican- 
American, the state spent $3,000,000 a 
year to support dependent children. 
Tijerina pointed the finger squarely at 
his own people, who refuse to speak Eng- 
lish at home: “When a Latin American 
boy gets to the third grade, after failing 
the first and second a couple of times, 
he finds that he’s eleven and the other 
kids are eight. He rationalizes by saying 
his skin is darker and that’s why he’s 
being failed. He doesn’t blame Daddy and 
Mother, He doesn’t ask why they didn't 
teach him English. He quits school and 
blames you, because your skin is lighter.” 
In 1957, with his own money, Tijerina 
launched two tuition-free “Little Schools 
of 400” in the neighboring towns of Ga- 








Keith D 


Hawtin 


RESTAURATEUR TIJERINA & PupIts 
He started with catchup. 


in Houston, he started with the word 
“catchup.” painfully taught himself to 
speak, read and write excellent English. 
Today, at 54, Felix Tijerina owns a chain 
of thriving Texas restaurants, is president 
of the nationwide League of United Latin 
American Citizens. But civic-minded Res- 
taurateur Tijerina has not stopped there. 
In his spare time, busy as a platoon of 
pedagogues, he has launched an assault 
on the language barrier. By last week 
Tijerina had worked out a method that 
may spread among Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren throughout the nation. 

Pointing the Finger. Texas has long 
since dropped separate schools for 
Mexican-American students. But this is 
no full solution. When Tijerina tackled 
the problem two years ago, he discovered 
that as many as 200,000 Texas five-year- 
olds still could not speak English. The 
inevitable result; the children enter first 
grade normally at six, make no headway 
in school, and eventually drop out. Tijeri- 
na found that in five Texas counties alone, 
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nado and Edna near Houston, Purpose 
to teach 400 words of basic English to 42 
five-year-olds, all of whom spoke Spanish 
only. After 34 months the “graduates” 
entered first grade in the town’s pub- 
lic schools—where more than half the 
Mexican-American first-graders had failed 
the year before—and all passed with fly- 
ing colors. 

Paying a Little Back. Tijerina soon 
opened nine more schools, got strong sup- 
port from Texas Governor Price Daniel, 
who appointed him to a top-level com- 
mittee studying the state’s educational 
needs. This spring, of dozens of appro- 
priations urged by the committee, the 
only one passed by the frugal state legis- 
lature was a $1,300,000 bill to set up 
Tijerina-style schools throughout Texas. 
Reason: hundreds of five-year-olds have 
now had the Tijerina treatment, and less 
than 5% have flunked the first grade. 

By last week 7o Texas communities 
were ready to start Tijerina schools this 
fall, in a grand attack aimed at smash- 


ing the language barrier forever. Already 
Latin Americans are trying to launch 
similar schools in New York City, Buf- 
falo, and Elizabeth, N.J. Last week Ti- 
jerina himself was hard at work stumping 
Texas to sell Mexican parents on the 
scheme, broadcasting urgent appeals in 
Spanish on 38 radio stations. Good Citi- 
zen Tijerina will not say how much of his 
own money he has spent so far; “I’m just 
paying a little back from what the people 
of the community have done for me.” 


Breakthrough? 


Much of the furor over soaring enroll- 
ment sounds as if U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities might go broke by 1968 trying 
to handle some 6,000,000 students each 
year. Not so, says the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education. The monster inva- 
sion will indeed cost a staggering amount 

$11.5 billion for new buildings and 
equipment alone in the “crisis” decade 
1957-67. But the council found “grounds 
for hope that we are at last approaching 
a breakthrough.”’ Main evidence: construc- 
tion has consistently matched rising en- 
rollment. Since 1955, colleges and univer- 
sities have apparently been able to spend 
some 20% more a year ($925 million in 
1957-58)—and from now on will need to 
spend only about more annually 
to house the invaders by 1967. 

The key: private gifts, which will make 
up some 21% of the total cost of higher 
education in 1969. If gifts flow as freely 
in the next decade as they do now, the 
council reported, the U.S. “can and will 
pay the big bills that are beginning to fall 
due . . . The nation possesses the means 
and will provide the support.” 


D-Day in Little Rock 


In an Arkansas governed by a nervous 
demagogue, Little Rock’s moderate school 
board prepared to face the consequences 
of obeying the integration laws of the 
land. With canny suddenness, the board 
ordered high schools opened this week— 
nearly a month ahead of schedule. An- 
nounced reason: the 2,500 students, .in- 
cluding six Negroes newly assigned to 
Central and Hall high schools ( compared 
to the embattled nine at Central in 1957), 


6.5% 








will need judicious counseling before 
classes start. 
The operative reason was Governor 


Orval Faubus. Already the board had re- 
jected a “solution” by Faubus that 
masked segregation with an illegal veneer 
of “integration” (Tre, Aug. 10). And the 
board was painfully mindful that last 
summer Faubus called a sudden session 
of the state legislature that stopped high 
schools from opening all year. Though 
the laws that turned this trick have since 
been declared unconstitutional, another 
special session might pass new ones. 
With awkward surprise, Faubus impro- 
vised a segregationist defense against the 
board’s offense. Last week he kept his 
hands under the table, but they’ still 
showed. Little Rock’s Raney High School, 
the privately run effort to educate segre- 
gationists’ children, announced suddenly 
that it was broke and would close. Raney 
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This interpretation of Robert 
the Bruce, Scotland’s Prince 
of Warriors, at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, was painted 
especially for Chivas Regal 
by the artist Phil Hays. It 
vividly reproduces the effect 
of mosaic—the art form of 
ancient Byzantium, later 


highly developed in Italy. 
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Sionion in flavor, 12 year old Chivas Regal 
is the glory of the Highlands...and the 


most wanted premium Scotch whisky in America. 


CHIVAS REGAL 
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Over your four Firestone tires: 500 more car-making 


contributions from the six fields of Firestone 


Back in the bare beginnings of the From fan belts and bushings to brakes stone promise. And it’s a promise that’s 
motor car age, Firestone achieved one and bright work, the six fields of Fire- being made good in six major fields of 
of its first suc es. It pioneered a stone supply parts and materials for industry: rubber, metals, plastics, syn- 
better tire to answer the crying needs over 500 items in a typical American thetics, textiles and chemicals. 
of an infant auto industry. Today, this car. In the broad areas of research and 
lusty infant has grown to be a giant of development, as well as in manufac- 
the industrial world. And, during every turing, Firestone has continuow 

ar of its growth, it has looked con- served the vital needs of ica’s Fi re $to ne 
fidently to Firestone for more and growing economy. Making the best 
more contributions to the industry. today still better tomorrow is a Fire- > THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 





METALS 
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TEXTILES 


SYNTHETICS CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 






may well have run out of money—this 
was the first such news—but it was busily 
building new classrooms when it shut 
down. The effect: turning back 1,235 of 
the city’s most segregation-minded chil- 
dren to Central, Hall and Tech high 
schools at a tense moment. 

Startled by this maneuver, the school 
board pondered where and how to place 
the Raney children. But another segre- 
gationist move was easier to check. Seizing 
on the city’s high incidence of polio this 
year (21 
gationist 


cases, three deaths), the segre- 
Citizens’ Council loudly de- 
nounced the board for opening schools 
‘in the face of a polio epidemic.” In short 
order, the board got a signed statement 
from 35 Little Rock physicians that set 
things straight. Said the doctors: the 
polio is centered in preschool children; 
teen-agers are safer in the relative quiet 
of high school. 

What else would Orval Faubus do? Few 
knew the answer. He might well get the 
legislature (reportedly, to meet this week- 
end) to sheaf of 
acts, simply sign a new one as soon as 
the old one. was thrown court. 
And his backwoods segregationist sup- 
porters might yet descend on the city in 
when the integrated schools open 
this week. Said Little Rock's able Police 
Chief Eugene Smith, canceling all leaves 
“We don't know what to expect. But 
we're going to be ready.” 


Plains Talker 


Shambling through downtown streets 
like a man in plowed ground, leathery 
little Walter Prescott Webb looks every 
bit. his part 
in Aust 
raised 


pass a school-closing 


out of 


lorce 


a shrewd real estate trader 
n, Texas. But Walter Webb 
the alkali flats of West Texas 








schooled in the saddle. and for 40 years a 


professor at the University of Texas, is 
also his generation's foremost philosopher 
of the frontier 


and the leading historian 
(The Great Plains, The Texas Rangers) 
of the American West. At 71, he has been 
made the hero of a sort of plainsman’s 
festival of letters—a collection of his oc- 
casional essays (An Honest Preface; 
Houghton Mifilin; $3.75). trimmed with 
the personal tributes of his Texas friends. 
Says his old friend and cultural sparring 
partner, J. Frank Dobie, the famed 
Western folklorist (The Mustangs, The 
Voice of the Coyote): ‘‘Webb is one his- 
torian who never lets the evidence stand 
in the way of the truth—as he sees it.” 

Have Gun, Can Travel. In his inaugu- 
ral address as president of the American 
Historical Association, included in An 
Honest Preface, Webb admits that “I am 
one of the few persons who did not have 
to leave home to get a job. I am an ex- 
ample of institutional inbreeding which 
frightens all universities except the two 
that practice it most, Harvard and Oxford.” 

As historian of the plains, Webb fol- 
lows in the tradition of the great Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, who first formu- 
lated the frontier theory of U.S. history 
in 1893: “The existence of an area of free 
land and the advance of American set- 
tlement westward explain American de- 
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Historian Wess 


Go South 


velopment.” To write his history 


young man. 


of the 
Texas Rangers, says Webb, “Like Park- 
man I went to all the places where things 
had happened,” and finally “I. stumbled 
on one of the few original ideas I ever 
had." The idea: “What I saw was that 
when Stephen F. Austin brought his colo- 
nists to Texas, he brought them to the 
edge of one environment, the 
and to the border of another 
the Great Plains. The Texas 


Eastern 
woodland 
environment 
Rangers were called into existence pri- 
marily to defend the settlements against 
Indians on horseback. While the conflict 
between the Rangers and the Comanches 
its height, Samuel Colt invented 
the revolver, the ideal weapon for a man 
on horseback.” 

In that flash of insight, says Webb, “I 
sensed that something very important 
happened when the American people 
emerged from the woodland, and the 
revolver { was] an adaptation to the needs 
of the new situation.” 

The Southern Century. As the years 
stiffen his knee joints, notes Dobie 
Webb's “intellectual movements” become 


was at 


ever more “flexible and limber.” Two 
years ago in a Harper’s Magazine piece 
titled “The American West: Perpetual 


Mirage,’ Webb pointed out the “one 
overwhelming fact which 17 states have 
been trying to hide for the last century” 
“The heart of the West is a desert”— 
both geographically and culturally. 
Historian Webb sees the country’s next 
frontier: in the South. “Forget the mis- 
fortune and injustice of the past,” he 
told the Texas Council for Social Studies 
last June. “If I could, I would convince 
the Southern people that their future is 
brighter than it has ever been in his- 
tory. The South is the one region whose 
resources have been largely undeveloped 
and unexploited. It is not only possible 
but it is also probable that this next 
century will belong to the South.” 
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Binc Crossy's Boys 


After the 


NIGHTCLUBS 
Big Week in Vegas 


Along the Vegas Strip, there are no 
clocks to worry the gambler about the 
passing hours, and fur shops stay open 
until 3 a.m. (a big winner might be in the 
mood to buy), but it would all get pretty 
dull without the shows. To hold the cus- 
tomers’ attention, the gaudy hotel night- 
clubs rely on big old names (Sinatra 
Dietrich, Tucker), but they also reach out 
for newcomers. Last week new acts got a 
big play in the neon-painted desert. 

Ecstasy on Ice (at the Thunderbird) 
is based on the fact that bare bosoms are 
almost as commonplace on Las Vegas 
nightclub stages as snake eyes on the 
craps tables. Desperate for something dif- 
ferent, Producer Marty Hicks (“I myself 
don’t approve of nudes”) turned himself 
into a kind of subzero Minsky, decided to 
put nudes on ice. Finding good-looking 
girls who could skate was no trouble; 
finding skaters who would work seminude 
was somewhat more difficult; finding strip- 
pers who could also skate was next to 
impossible. The artistic integrity of the 
performance (if any) is saved by Leny 
Eversong, a Brazilian woman of indeter- 
minate age but unavoidable size (5 ft. 
5 in., 284 lbs.). From somewhere between 
her strawberry blonde hair and her flash- 
ing silver gown, she produces a rich, 
round voice with a rhythmic finesse remi- 
niscent of Mildred Bailey. All by herself 
she is worth the price of admission. 

Holiday in Japan (at the New Fron- 
tier) is an Oriental variety show imported 
by Steve Parker, travel-happy husband of 
Cinemactress Shirley MacLaine (Time 
June 22). Ballad-belting M.C. James Shi- 
geta imitates Elvis Presley with accurate 
Occidental accent, Belly Dancer Rie Tani- 
uchi (34-21-35) oscillates through a Latin 
American cha cha cha, and the Nagata 
Kings pantomime a superb slapstick paro- 
dy of baseball. What was missing from 
the start, by Vegas standards, was a satis- 
factory supply of nudes. But by week’s 
end a number called Kyoto Doll was 
turning nightly into a rousing scene of 
near rape and samurai swordplay. Natu- 
rally, before the fight ends, all the girls 
get their kimonos ripped off. 
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vordplay and the ice-cold 


SHOW 
BUS ENESS 


The Crosby Brothers (at the Sahara) 
ire old Las Vegas favorites, but it is only 
within the last few weeks that they have 
begun to put on their act for pay. (“The 
Sahara is new for us. We used to hang 
out down the line a piece. The Tropicana 
supplies Crosby wives wholesale.) Im- 
peccably turned out in silk suits, ruffled 
shirts and elevator shoes, Gary, Lindsay 
Philip and Dennis Crosby bounce onstage 
to prove that the Groaner’s kids can 
make it on their own. But their father is 
far from forgotten. “Well,” growls Gary 
after one close-harmony number, “that’s 
pretty good for four boys trying to get 
ahead without the old man’s money.’ 
After another effort, Mack the Knife, 
Gary remembers Bing again: “That's the 
most applause we've had since we told 
Dad we were leaving home.’’ With a sur- 
prisingly pleasant, well-paced mélange of 














Witt segere 
THUNDERBIRD'S EVERSONG 
..-@ touch of artistic integrity. 


Steve Parker's GIRLS 
strippers ... 


soft-shoe dances and slick patter 
the Crosby boys manage to suggest that 
they intend to keep right on working un- 
ti] they have an act worthy of the Crosby 
name. 


songs 


TIN-PAN ALLEY 
The Sing-Alongs 


Enrico Caruso and the phonograph 
drove the parlor tenor to the bathtub. 
Now Columbia Records’ Mitch Miller is 
trying to lure him out from behind his 
shower curtain. Miller, a now inaudible 
oboist who is nonplaying captain of Co- 
lumbia's pop musicians, worked up a gim- 
mick just corny enough to click 
of 28 men singing simple, slow arrange- 
ments of the old, golden songs, and an 
album-jacket invitation to listeners to join 
in the schmalz. 

The first album, Sing Along with Mitch, 
was a rousing bestseller when it came out 
15 months ago. The 28 choristers, picked 
from a local aviary of singing commer- 
cialists, managed to sound like so many 
lonesome Kiwanians mooning by the 
banks of the Budweiser. The words were 
easy to understand—for good measure, 
they were printed on the jacket—and the 
repertory never got far from the old mill- 
stream. By last week, Columbia and Con- 
ductor Miller had issued five more albums, 
and the sing-along series had sold an as- 
tounding 1,750,000 copies. 

Whether anyone actually sings along 
with the sing-along albums probably does 
not bother bearded Idea Man Miller. 
It is a little difficult to picture the senti- 
mental householder warming up his woof- 
er, dusting off his diamond needle, and 
joining in tor an evening of mooed music 
More likely, the nation’s matyre citizens 
are merely striking back at rock ‘n’ roll 
buying the sing-alongs because they like 
listening to simple, straight songs. 

Whatever the reason, Columbia has one 
set of listeners singing along in earnest— 
its competitors at RCA Victor. By last 
week, Victor had three imitations in the 
lavish albums lined with paper 
that looks like the kind used for $20 bills. 
Hum and Strum Along with Chet Akims, 
the Robert Shaw Chorale’s Stephen Foster 
Song Book, and Words and Music with 


a chorus 


stores 
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lf your family’s security is on your mind 


here’s $10,000 more life insurance you can afford! 





New York Life’s Whole Life policy gives your family at least *10,000 N Ke W YO R K i | F a 


protection today ... builds high cash values for an emergency or 
for a lifetime retirement income . . . all at a low premium. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Any man who thinks of his family first should give a second thought to 


New York Life’s Whole Life policy. It assures your family of at least 


Life Insurance 


$10,000 cash if you should die . . . builds up a backlog of cash for your i 

own future needs. Yet premiums are realistically low—only $17.20 for NYE Group Insurance 
$10,000 of Whole Life at age 30 under Check-O-Matic, New York Life's THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT Acronis 

special, convenient monthly payment plan. To set your mind at ease, in YOUR paaepageeche Accident & Sickness 
ask your New York Life agent about Whole Life. Or write: New York #32. coe MON Insurance 

Life Insurance Company, Dept. T-50, 51 Madison Avenue, New York Pension Plans 


10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 
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DIMENSIONAL 


STEREO 


FRANK SINATRA 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY GORDON JENKINS 


| C1 FRANK SINATRA 

! A Cottage for Sale, | Can't Ge 
t Started, I'll Never Smile n 
+ and eight others. J 

+ can sing them this way 










O4 LEE & SHEARING 

A fabled, recent Lee-Shearing 
n (their first to 
convened dis 


+ Expert approval? Wo 











o7 KING SISTERS 
Aglow with love, the ¢ 
: All My Life, But Bea 
+ Never Kr Jea 


Alvino Rey, n 
Alvino Rey, rf 











TAKE ME TO YOUR DEALER! Us 


© 2 THE KINGSTON TRIO 

Tom Dooley sold a million, @ 
cooked for new Ss 
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JUNE CHRISTY 
sings to Pete Ru 
up-dated backings o 
Across the Alley from the 








and How High the Moon. 
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PAUL WESTON 
Weston's original best 


a glowing new stereo 


Full 





orchestra, songs lik 






olo's Fred's wonderfu 
like articulate Pennsylvanians sing, 
Alamo in striking 
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PEGGY/GEORGE 

LEE 
Beauty 

and the : 
» Beat! 





oO3 ERNIE FORD 


o6 FRED WARING 
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Stereo album numbers are 
shown. For monophonic ver- 
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SISTERS 





SHEARING 


Ernie's warm and honest feeling 
ngs for singin’ music shines out in 
songs varied as Freight Train 
1199 Blues and Barbara Allen. St122 


nsitive and 


their 
to 1944, ST1208 





the Ames Brothers include booklets giv- 
ing not only the words but also piano or 
ukulele and guitar chords. 

As A. & R. men congratulate one an- 
other, a worrier may still brood. Now that 
an evening of parlor singing can be bought 
at a record store, eliminating the need for 
any actual singing in the parlor, why not 
a night’s recorded conversation, eliminat- 
ing the need to talk? Possible titles: Sneer 
Along with Mort Sahl, Rant and Rave 
with Senator Lastland, Analyze with Fa- 
mous Freudian. and Moan and Groan 
with Joseph Alsop. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Brooklyn Cowboy 


When the overdressed Pontiac converti- 
ble pulled up to the studio gate one morn- 
ing last week, the guard waved it in with- 
out a moment's hesitation. Philippine 
water-buffalo horns, 30 inches wide, arced 
away from the radiator; door handles, 
gearshift and fender ornaments were all 
pearl-handled Colt six-shooters, and silver- 
plated rifles were mounted on the trunk 
lid. Chromed horse heads studded the 
dashboard, and the bucket seats were up- 
holstered in the soft white leather of un- 
born calf. The chunky, grey-thatched 
driver was dressed to match. Inside the 
lot, he braked to a stop, grabbed an arm- 
ful of fancy jeans, vests and jackets from 
the back seat. and bustled busily into the 
dressing room of TV’s Scott (Slingshot 
Slade) Brady. “Nudie,” self-made giant of 
the western clothing trade, was merely 
delivering the goods. 

Peanut Eater. The personal attention 
he gives his customers helps Nudie gross 
$300,000 a year with his high-class ranch 
wear. Not only does he dress 80% of all 
movie and TV western stars; he also rakes 
in three-quarters of the other tailor-made 
western clothing business in the U.S. Says 
he: “This is a far cry from P.S. 156 in 
Brooklyn.” It is so far that Nudie, now 
56, is the only person who remembers his 
real name. Whatever it is, he guards it 
fanatically. He is Nudie. even on his 
checks. 

Once, he admits, he was “Battling 
Nudie,” but in those days, in his early 
teens, he was a boxer of small talents, 
fighting for as little as a dollar a bout. He 
learned the rudiments of tailoring in a cou- 
sin’s shop, then headed West and worked 
as an extra in Wallace Reid pictures. 
“Every scene had to have a bunch of peo- 
ple in the background eating peanuts,” he 
remembers. “I was hired as a peanut eat- 
er.’ When the peanuts palled, Nudie 
bummed his way back to Manhattan and 
went into Specialty Costumes (‘What 
that means is that I was in the G-string 
business). 

At first, everything Nudie did lost mon- 
ey. After he married a girl from Mankato, 
Minn., he tried the dry-cleaning business 
and went broke again. Back in Los An- 
geles, he opened a small tailor shop and 
was almost starving when he offered to 
make some uniforms for Tex Williams’ 
cowboy band. Then Tex went on the radio 
coast to coast and gave Nudie a plug, 
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ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION: UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - - GANG INPUT - 

- PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT 10 ACCOUNTING RECORDS: 
ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 
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®B &\ Burroughs Corporation Call our nearby branch for tull details. 
Burroughs Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
ee) “NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 











Henry Clay places an order with James Crow 


Senator Henry Clay, that great Kentuckian, had his choice of many whiskies. 


| 

| 

; 

| Yet a 19th century newspaper reported he rode far to visit James Crow’s Kentucky distillery 
and personally arranged for Old Crow to be sent to his Washington home. 
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America’s Preferred Bourbon 





The day Old Crow was created 124 years ago by James Crow, 
it was an instant success. Great men in Crow’s time 
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ee, - and in generations since publicly praised it. Today it is 
tom, 53 the favorite bourbon of all America. Taste its greatness! 
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KENTUCKY BOURBON 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 





Leigh Wiener 
Nuopre (Lert), Brapy & Cowcrri 
"Get the sag out of my fanny. 


and the little tailor was on his way to his 
first ulcer and his first $100,000. 

Best Customer. With Nudie setting 
the styles, movie cowboys moved out of 
pinched jackets and cornball jeans; the 
drape shape took over. When the Ivy 
League look came along, Nudie’s custom- 
ers got that too: “everything slim jim.” 
Then TV arrived to give Nudie’s business 
a real bulge. Wagon Train, Roy Rogers, 
Annie Oakley, Wyatt Earp and almost all 
the electronic range riders bought his 
clothes. Still, he complains, it could have 
been better. “They wear the same damn 
clothes for 39 shows.” 

To achieve authenticity, Nudie has been 
forced to cut “gambler-stripe” pants from 
upholstery material, flowered vests from 
drapery material. In the back of his own 
shop on Hollywood's Victory Boulevard, 
he often works side-by-side with his ten 
Mexican tailors, his leatherworker and his 
bootmaker. Last week, when Actor Brady 
came to the store for a second fitting, 
Nudie was there to take care of the TV 
cowboy himself. “Get the sag out of my 
fanny, will you, Nudie?” said Brady. The 
tailor nodded. Brady took a second look. 
“Only an. idiot.” he pronounced, ‘would 
wear clothes like these.” Nudie looked 
hurt; his own best customer, he always 
wears cowboy suits himself. 


TELEVISION 


Special Plans 

The word for the new season is “spe- 
cial.” Although it will not be put to the 
test until the fall programs start in Sep- 
tember, its Madison Avenue magic already 
echoes through the offices of network ex- 
ecutives, clacks from the typewriters of 
network pressagents. Announced NBC last 
week: more than 200 hours will be devot- 
ed to specials, not only haphazard one- 
shots, but regular weekly series in prime 
time (total advertising tab: $57 million). 
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The list is rich with names—Olivier, Guin- 
ness. Bergman. Booth, Robards, Mer- 
man, Hope. Berle. The live drama, the 
comedies. the variety shows they will star 
in will be balanced by an ambitious slate 
including opera, public affairs, sports, edu- 
cation and adventure. There will be a rec- 
ord 250 hours of coloreasts. 

CBS, planning a preview of its schedule 
this week, already counts 235 specials. 
Colbert. Preston and Bernstein are among 
the names that loom large. along with a 
promise of more prime-time news shows 
than before. Even ABC, generally con- 
tent to ride the wave of the future 
buoyed up by an oversupply of westerns 
and private-eye programs, will weigh in 
with Crosby. Sinatra et al. in some 30 
specials. Only apparent problem so far: 
with one scheduled practically every other 
night, a “special” may not seem special 
by season’s end. If a new word is needed, 
the networks can always reach back a few 
seasons to a quaint, half-forgotten label 
—‘‘spectacular.” 


Night Thoughts 


Q. My husband and I have been mar- 
ried for eight years, but lately he has tak- 
en to looking at other women and reading 
girlie magazines. What should I do? 

A. 1f you owned the Mona Lisa would 
you stop going to art galleries and mu- 
seums and looking at other paintings? 
What's wrong with looking? 


The performer who supplied the an- 
swers on NBC's late-night leap into popu- 
lar psychiatry this week was Joyce Broth- 
ers, 31, the blonde psychologist (Ph.D. 
Columbia, 1953) and book-taught boxing 
expert who three years ago took the $64,- 
000 Question and the $64,000 Challenge 
for $134,000. Possibly assuming that Jack 
Paar sets up an audience of insomniac 
worriers, NBC has tacked Consult Dr. 
Brothers onto the end of the broadcast 
day (1-1:15 a.m., Weekdays). Dr. Joyce, 
who warmed up with a daytime show for 
a year, is the network's new way of bid- 
ding the country good night. Says she: 
“Our purpose is not to entertain.” 

Psychologist Brothers (who has never 
had a practice of her own) works hard 
accumulating the knowledge she rattles 
off so smoothly. Before she answers any 
letters, she consults available periodicals 
and her own 1,500-book library. “I read 
everything I can get my hands on on the 
subject.” says she. “Then I condense it 
and put it into layman's language. There’s 
so much that’s been done in the psy- 
chiatric area that just isn’t available to 
the average person. I act as translator 
and make it available.” 

As translator in the weeks ahead, Dr. 
Brothers will discuss why men get tat- 
tooed (‘“‘an ancient symbol of manliness, 


used by masculine men as an amulet, or | 


by feminine men to attract attention’), 
why people are late (“rebellion against 
authority”), why some wives are extrava- 
gant (“She really wants to be refused; 
she’s a masochist”). Not among the ques- 
tions so far: why women become psy- 
chologists. 
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WHO, ME FLY MY OWN PLANE? 


[M NO PMAZON! 


BOLD? ADVENTUROUS? I'm evena 
little frightened of my new sewing 
machine. So when Bob, my son who 
flies, said, “You can be a good pilot,” I 
thought he was kidding me again. 


“IT'S SO BIG!" I exclaimed when he 
took me to see his new Cessna 172. 
“I thought you had a little plane.” He just 
grinned. “The biggest in its class! 


“AND SO SAFE!" he added. He 
showed me the extra-large Cessna High- 
Stability Wing ...and those huge Para- 
Lift flaps that can float you down twice 
as slowly as an opened parachute! 
“That's fine,” I said, “but an airplane 
that big must be complicated to fly.” 


“IT'S EASY TO FLY!" he objected, 
and he took me for a ride to prove it. 
I had to admit it looked easy; he vir- 
tually drove into the sky. Then, just as 
I was settling comfortably in the adjust- 
able seats to enjoy the view (excellent 
visibility!), Bob insisted I take the 
wheel. Golly, was I scared! 


“JUST RELAX!" he advised.“A Cessna 
practically flies itself.” So I relaxed and 
tried level flight. I even made some 
turns. Was it fun! Then Bob took over 
to land. He said it was almost as easy as 
driving downhill. That’s because of the 
special kind of landing gear only a 
Cessna has. It’s called Land-O-Matic. 
Well, that ride sold me. Flying seemed 
so easy, I decided to take flying lessons. 


1 SOLOED IN 8 HOURS! Now I'm 
thinking about buying a Cessna. Why 
don’t you? You can get a new Cessna 
for as low as $6,995 (model 150 with 
std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita). Call your 
Cessna dealer now (Yellow Pages of 
phone book). Look at all seven great 
Cessna models—there's one for every 
need. Or write: Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. WT-7, Wichita, Kansas. 









EVEN LIL ‘OL ME CAN 
HANDLE A CESSNA! 
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How a business born in disaster 
gained leadership for its 59 line 
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Wood Conversion sets sales 
records by using a single magazine 


Tough Minnesota lumbermen were stunned by fear 
and despair as they lost the great Cloquet forest fire 
battle of 1918. It looked like the end of the timber indus- 
try in their state. 

But even before the smoke and ashes had blown 
across the prairie states, two men—R. M. Weyerhaeuser 
and H. C, Hornby—began to plan, and to rebuild. Their 
problem was difficult, for a pine forest, once thoroughly 
burned, does not renew itself. The new trees that spring 
up are fast-growing aspen, balsam and jack pine—not 
good for lumber. New commercial uses were needed for 
these smaller, pulpier trees. 


How to get brand leadership 


The two men founded Wood Conversion Company to 
make and market products from Minnesota’s second- 
growth tree crops. Over the years, the company has 


benefited from the pioneering legacy left by its founders. 
And its research department has developed many prod- 
ucts using this basic raw material for building insula- 
tion, sound quieting and industrial cushioning. 


Just last year, Wood Conversion developed a new 
product—a Nu-Wood acoustical ceiling tile called 
Micro-Perf—and chose to introduce it through Reader's 
Digest. The result has been brand leadership in a field 
dominated by corporate giants many times the size of 
the St. Paul company. 


The tiny perforations in 
Nu-Wood Micro-Perf tile 
eliminates the “institutional” 
look of acoustical tile. Sound 
absorption occurs in unique 
pot-shape chamber shown above. 


Ended “institutional” look 


In developing Micro-Perf, company designers wanted 
to avoid the “institutional” look that has prejudiced 
homeowners against many similar acoustical products. 
To make the ceiling tile attractive, they adopted smaller- 
sized holes on the surface and then connected them 
underneath into larger sound-absorbing chambers. They 
also adopted unusual patterns and added color. 


The resulting design fits gracefully into the décor of 
any home and adds distinction to hospitals, churches 
and commercial buildings such as restaurants, stores 
and bowling alleys. 


How to make advertising work 


To tell millions of homeowners and influential industrial 
buyers about their new product, the company adver- 
tised it exclusively in Reader's Digest, in four issues 
early this year. 

“Almost as soon as the advertising started,” says E. W. 
Davis, president of Wood Conversion, “we began to feel 
the effects. At once we noticed great enthusiasm in our own 
sales force, which quickly spread to our dealers and others 
wanting to take on our line. After a few months, our sales 
districts began exceeding their quotas by two, three or four 
times.” 

Another response was noted: from all over the coun- 
try, orders poured in for a 25¢ sound-conditioning book- 
let offered in the advertisements. 

“Dealers ordered 1,500,000 pieces of our Reader's Digest 
tie-in sales literature, double anything they had requested 
before,” reports K. C. Lindley, advertising manager. 

In the southeast, a full year’s quota of Micro-Perf was 
sold in only two months. Wood Conversion’s ceiling tile 
production lines were running at full capacity. 


Pay-off in sales, profits 


“We began to get straight carload orders for our new acous- 
tical tile,” says Marland S. Wolf, vice-president of sales. 


“For the first half of this year, our sales of acoustical tile 
rose 45% over the substantial quantities shipped during the 
comparable period of 1958.” 


Four major benefits 


Higher sales, enthusiastic salesmen, receptive retailers, 
interested consumers—these are important benefits that 
Wood Conversion derived from Reader's Digest. More 
companies in other industries are duplicating these 
achievements all the time. 







In Reader’s Digest you reach the best part of America 
—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthusiasm for 
a product can insure its success. And you can do it 
economically and effectively. 





Quick facts for busy executives 


Reader's Digest offers all these exclusive benefits to 
advertisers: 


1) The largest proven audience. It is larger than any 
other magazine, weekly, fortnightly or monthly; larger 
than any newspaper or newspaper supplement; larger 
than the average nighttime network television program. 


2) The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest 
than any other magazine. And you will find that the 
higher the income group, the greater the Digest’s share 
of the audience. 


3) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The 
Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no patent 
medicines—and for any product, it accepts only adver- 
tising that meets the highest standards of reliability. 


4) Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 
faith in Reader's Digest, in its editorial and advertising 
columns alike. 


People have faith in 


eaders Di gest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 
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RUSSIAN FAIRGOERS & GASTON 


Freedom on Show 

Splendidly displayed in the “Jungle- 
gym” designed by George Nelson, U.S. 
art at the Moscow exhibition is drawing 
upward of 20,000 people a day. Guards 
have a hard time keeping the crowd mov- 
ing, not because people are impressed by 
the show so much as because puzzlement 
halts them. Jackson Pollock's drip pic- 
ture called Cathedral stops visitors cold. 
“Where is the cathedral?” they ask. An- 
drew Wyeth’s Children’s Doctor and Ed- 
ward Hooper's stark, vivid Lighthouse at 
Two Lights are the standout favorites, 
Among the sculptures on display, Gaston 
Lachaise’s hugely curvaceous Standing 
Woman is a cynosure. Commented one 
visitor in the exhibition guest book: “We 
could use a hefty girl like that in our 
plant.” 

If the public is intrigued and bewil- 
dered, the official Moscow press is neither. 
Critical consensus: “Who needs it?” Ap- 





LACHAISE’S “STANDING WOMAN" 


parently the Russians are even less accus- 
tomed than Americans are to seeing pic- 
tures on their own merits. But what the 
spectators chiefly wanted was explanation. 
Jack Levine's brilliantly painted Welcome 
Home, depicting a banquet for a dissolute- 
looking general (which President Eisen- 
hower objected to as “a lampoon”), left 
the crowd cold until a label was attached 
explaining it as “anti-war.” Since then, it 
has been a_ favorite. Likewise, Peter 
Blume’s surrealistic The Eternal City, in 
which a bust of Benito Mussolini peers 
balefully across the Roman Forum, got 
low marks until it labeled “‘anti- 
fascist.” 

The extraordinary breadth and variety 
of the exhibition made the unmistakable 
point that creative people vary, and that 
when they get the chance to create accord- 
ing to their own lights. they will produce 
variety and vitality along with a broad 
range of quality, from awful to wonderful. 
If the show made that point to the Rus- 


was 


sians, whose own official art amounts to 
hack illustrations of a deadly sameness, 
the U.S. might well rest content. 
Nowhere did American freedom of 
thought have greater impact than in the 
presence of the show’s contentious cura- 
tor, Manhattan Art Dealer Edith Gregor 
Halpert. Last month Mrs. Halpert had 
said some harsh things about Eisenhower's 
reservations concerning the exhibition 
(“Some people think the President's paint- 
ings aren't so good either. It’s like Tru- 
man saying modern art resembles ham and 
eggs”). One Soviet critic jeeringly asked 
her what had happened to the woman who 
criticized the President's judgment. “I am 
that woman,” she said. The Russian was 
incredulous: “How did they ever let you 
out of the country after what you said?” 


At the World's Navel 


The world’s busiest museum director 
may well be boyish Karl Katz at Bezalel 
National. Museum in Israel. In a sense, 
Bezalel’s collection was built as Israel it- 
self was built—by the patriotic zeal of 
Jews the world over. Since its founding 
53 years ago, Jewish collectors have sent 
Bezalel some 250.000 art objects of every 
conceivable kind, making it the richest 
and most diversified general museum in 
the Middle East. 

Beginning with Garbage. Katz's own 
cluttered office is like a miniature of the 
museum as a whole. Among its jumble lie 
a death mask of Modigliani, Japanese 
sword-guards, English portrait miniatures, 
an Etruscan gold fibula, the earliest known 
Passover haggada, an uncut diamond 
shaped like the star of David, and a 15th 
century Hebrew anthology lavishly illu- 
minated and valued at $500,000. The of- 
fice shelves are ranged with Egyptian 
glassware, Persian ceramics and Hellenis- 
tic sculptures. On the wall is a never- 
exhibited triptych by Bernado Daddi. Re- 
cently a museum staffer turned up a 
unique Egyptian figurine, of about 1400 
B.C., in one of the desk drawers. “This 
kind of thing happens all the time,” Katz 
purrs, “and we still have a number of un- 
excavated desks.” 

Since taking over as director two years 
ago, Katz has almost finished the prodi- 
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HE Australian aborigines wear practically no clothes, 

grow no crops, live -by hunting and berry picking. Their 
major art consists of rock pictures of spirits called Wondji- 
na. First painted centuries ago, the paintings are “touched” 
(i.e., repainted) by the natives each season to bring on the 
rain. But at Munich’s Ethnographical Museum last week 
hung copies of a much older and almost unknown aboriginal 
art, discovered by the museum director, Andreas Lommel, in 
the Kimberley district of Northwestern Australia. Smaller, 
more naturalistic and far more elegant than Wondjina art, 
they date back at least a thousand years. 

Lommel found the ancient pictures in the hills surround- 
ing a vast ranch far out in the bush. In the outback country 
he found a shifting population of aborigines. The old people 
led him along circuitous trails to their usual Wondjina pic- 
tures, and “touched” them for him (Lommel swears the rain 
came each time). But forging farther afield himself, Lommel 








came to other rock drawings the natives themselves had 
never seen, and knew nothing about. 

Averaging about the size of a card table, they were in high, 
far, pleasant places on the undersides of overhanging rocks. 
They resemble Stone Age art found in eastern Spain, the 
Tassili mountains of North Africa, in India and Indonesia. 
They depict tall, slender, square-shouldered people quite un- 
like the present-day aborigines. Sharply designed and haunt- 
ingly evocative, they suggest a lost civilization with its own 
unnamed gods and elaborate ritual. Some paintings show 
boomerangs. the aborigine’s weapon, but boomerangs were 
used in several parts of the prehistoric world. Lommel has 
not the slightest notion what the pictures signify, but be- 
lieves they prove Australia must have been in contact during 
prehistoric times with other continents. Possibly the rock 
pictures were made by some ancient migratory tribe from 
Indonesia, which either perished, moved on, or was absorbed. 
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WAITING HUNTER is one of many delicate finger paintings have come from India through Indonesia. Hunter above carries 
done by aborigines on rock cliffs of northwestern Australia two boomerangs and spear in right hand, spear thrower in left; 
more than 1,000 years ago. Supple, elongated style is thought to his round headdress tops a weirdly birdlike horizontal head. 












NOBLE FIGURE, with head thrown 
back and right arm outstretched, has 
an Egyptian simplicity and grace. 


MYSTIC RITE, shown in this 20-in.-high 
fragment, involved the wearing of elaborate, 
tall headdresses and the carrying of purses. 


Andreas Lommel 





gious task of cataloguing the collection 
between times has scurried across Europe 
and the U.S. seeking money for a new 
$2,000,000 building with room to display 
the treasures now consigned to storerooms 
in the present old mansion in Jerusalem. 
By last week he had accumulated enough 
money to order preliminary plans, had 
picked a site on a breezy ridge just out- 
side the city, hopes to break ground 
this September. 

Katz, 29, has excavated far more than 
desks. Born and raised in Brooklyn, he 
proved himself an archaeologist at heart 
while still a boy, when he first noticed 
that his mother always disposed of the 
garbage in neat paper parcels. Wondering 
what family secrets garbage might be pre- 


id Rubinger 





BEZALEL’S DIRECTOR KATZ 


sumed to hold, Katz patrolled the block 
every evening, collecting samples from 
each can. Back home in the cellar he ana- 
lyzed his findings, learned a good deal 
about how the neighbors lived. “In archae- 
ology,” he says, “the garbage is older.” 

Room for the Best. Katz got his for- 
mal training at Flatbush Hebrew Insti- 
tute and Columbia (where he specialized 
in early Islamic manuscripts and modern 
art). A stint at Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum, followed by intensive dig- 
ging throughout the Middle East, helped 
temper Katz for his Jerusalem post, which 
would try the energy and scholarship of 
a dozen ordinary men. 

Aware that Israel is both very old and 
very new, Katz keeps sending his ancient 
treasures on tour and clearing his own 
limited wall space for loan exhibitions of 
contemporary work. On view at Bezalel 
last week: traveling shows of prints and 
paintings from the U.S. and Norway. 
“They used to call Jerusalem the navel of 
the world,” says Katz in his intense, buzz- 
saw voice. “What better place for a mu- 
seum that brings together the best art of 
all periods and peoples?” 
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Because of Product leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over 500% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 


J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


Worldwide Sales and Service 
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Voice from the Sewer 


“When you unsnap your brassiére,” 
leered the San Francisco Chronicle col- 
umnist who calls himself Count Marco, 
“do you let out a loud ‘whoosh’ of relief 
and stand there grunting and scratching 
like some happy sow, or do you have 
your [husband] help with the snaps, then 





Pit 4 % 
San Francisco Chronicle 
COLUMNIST SPINELLI 


Where sex becomes smut. 


gracefully cross your arms as you let it 
slip down?” 

On the theory that sex builds circu- 
lation, the Chronicle, under Pub'isher 
Charles Thieriot and Executive Editor 
Scott Newhall, has moved toward the top 
spot among San Francisco newspapers 
with an unequaled array of columnists 
specializing in sophisticated spice (Tre, 
April 13). But the danger of sex becom- 
ing mere smut is sharply illustrated in the 
case of Count Marco, newest member of 
the Chronicle’s stable of columnists. 

Born Marco Spinelli in Pittsburgh (his 
father is an Italian count, but Marco will 
not inherit the title, blandly admits that 
his use of it is “crass and commercial”), 
wispy, mustachioed Count Marco, 41, is 
a widower, an ex-actor (he played the fool 
in Twelfth Night). ex-producer of tele- 
vision soap operas, ex-hairdresser. His col- 
umn “Beauty and the Beast,” smirkingly 
instructs San Francisco housewives on all 
manner of boudoir-and-bathroom behav- 
ior. A prize example: 

“Revive in your own house the lost art 
of romance and take a bath with your 
husband . . . Step daintily into the bub- 
ble-filled tub. Mon Dieu, this is no time 
to bend over. . . Don't offer to his horri- 
fied eyes the ungainly sight of a bare 
bottom that will only remind him of a 
blimp struggling through a storm ... 
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Lower yourself gradually into the water. 
Don’t just plop in like a baby whale.” 

Defending his newest columnist against 
growing criticism, Editor Scott Newhall 
says loftily: “The column is aimed at the 
American wife who is approaching a more 
mature age, and affords her a chance to 
restore some of the excitement she had in 
her younger years. Count Marco is writ- 
ing around the brink of a great big Freud- 
ian abyss.” Where Editor Newhall may 
be going wrong in his circulation drive is 
in mistaking a sewer for an abyss. 


Merger of Weak Links 


Winded not only by the morning Chron- 
icle’s lively sprint but by a costly compe- 
tition for an afternoon market big enough 
for only one, San Francisco's two evening 
papers last week gave up vying and 
merged. The union welds weak links of 
two big newspaper chains: Hearst’s Call- 
Bulletin (circ. 145,070) and Scripps- 
Howard's News (circ. 98,808). Since each 
paper had been losing an_ estimated 
$1,000,000 a year, the merger was aptly 
characterized by a Hearst staffer. ‘““Imag- 
ine,” he said, “being kicked to death by 
a dead horse.” 

The new paper, to be published daily 
except Sunday the News-Call Bulletin, 
will be run editorially by Scripps-Howard, 
leaving the business operation under 
Hearstmen. Unaffected by the consolida- 
tion: Hearst’s morning Examiner, still the 
biggest paper in town (circ. 263,500, or 
27,020 more than the Chronicle). 


Into God's Slumber Grove 


Princeton students once voted him the 
world’s worst poet, and a jeering couplet 
hounded him for years: “I'd rather flunk 
my Wassermann test/Than read a poem 
by Edgar Guest.’ Such insults missed 
their mark, for Edgar Albert Guest never 
even pretended to be a poet. Said he; “I 
am a newspaperman who writes verse.” 
And at the time he died last week at 77, 
Edgar Guest’s success as a verse-writing 
newspaperman had never before been 
equaled and may never be again. 

Genial, gentle Eddie Guest was born in 
England, came to Detroit with his parents 
in the 1890s, dropped out of high school 
before graduation, and washed glasses in 
a drugstore. He landed an office boy’s job 
with the Detroit Free Press, worked his 
way onto the news staff and became a 
first-rate police reporter. But life’s seamy 
side was not for Edgar Guest; he asked 
for a change of assignment and was moved 
to the exchange desk—where a steady flow 
of incoming verse inspired him to try a 
hand himself. By 1916 he was rhyming 
his own column seven days a week, and he 
kept it up for 43 years. 

By ordinary literary standards, Guest's 
verse was mundane doggerel, written in 
* Often attributed to Poet-Humorist Dorothy 
Parker, who publicly denied authorship: “My 
God, no. I demand an apology for even think- 
ing I would write such a dreadful rhythm.” 














soporific singsong and filled with synthetic 
back-country colloquialism. Guest's world 
abounded with wimmen folks, doctor 
folks, farmer folks and jes’ plain folks. 
He extolled friendship and friends, God 
and worship, his wife Nellie, his son Bud, 
his daughter Janet, the virtues of porch 
sitting, of babies, tablecloths, wood-burn- 
ing stoves and wooden tubs, sausage, and 
two kinds of pie (lemon and raisin). To 
Edgar Guest, death was “God's great 
slumber grove” or “the golden afterwhile.” 
Samples of his rhyming: 


Ain’t it good when life seems dreary 
And your hopes about to end, 

Just to feel the handclasp cheery 
Of a fine old loyal friend? 

Ain’t no use as I can see 

In sittin’ underneath a tree 

An’ growlin’ that your luck is bad, 
An’ that your life is extry sad... 


Such verses carried Eddie Guest to 
fame and wealth. With the Free Press as 
his home base, Guest at one time saw his 
verses syndicated in 275 newspapers. He 
filled 25 books, and some 3,000,000 people 
bought them, as before they had bought 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and James Whitcomb 
Riley. A Heap o’ Livin’ (“It takes a heap 
o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home/A 
heap o’ sun an’ shadder, an’ ye sometimes 
have to roam”) alone went through 35 


NEWSPAPERMAN GUEST 
Where sun an’ shadder meet. 


printings, sold more than 1,000,000 copies. 
At his peak, Guest earned $128,000 a 
year. He had many impressive friends; 
Henry Ford and William Lyon Phelps 
were among his greatest admirers. He 
owned two handsome homes—a vast, col- 
onnaded winter residence in Detroit, a 
summer home in fashionable Pointe aux 
Barques. 

Guest's success confounded him almost 
as much as it did his critics. As well as 
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MONY can make their way safer and smoother 


If you’re like most family men, life 
insurance is the only way you could 
guarantee your wife and children an 
income . . . in case you were no long- 
er here. And here’s why we suggest 
MONY life insurance. 


MONY offers you life insurance at 
a discount—lower rates on larger 


The Mutuol Life Insuronce Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Soles ond service offices locoted throughout the United Stotes and in Conoda 
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policies. That means MONY can 
actually make it easier for you to 
own more insurance to provide your 
family with the larger income you 
know in your heart they will need. 
Learn more by sending for MONY’s 
free booklet, ““PRovipING For Your 
FamILy,” right away! 
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For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plons, MOMY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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Padlocks 





Wise businessmen protect their build- 
ings, tools, parts, inventories, etc. with 
MASTER PADLOCKS, the world’s 
strongest! The original laminated case 
construction of hard-wrought steel com- 
bines with genuine pin tumbler locking 
mechanism for powerful security. 

$1.25 to $4.00, 


in a variety of sizes, at 


hardware stores and locksmiths everywhere. 





Master Padlocks 


ALWAYS ON GUARD fe) DAY AND MIGHT 
As 


MASTER LOCK CO., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Wolds Largest Padlock Monufactinors 
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anyone else he knew his limitations. “I do 
the same kind of jingles that James Whit 


comb Riley used to write,” said Guest. 
“All he tried to be was sincere.”’ All Eddie 
Guest was was sincere; reading his verses 


on TV, he used to weep with the emotions 
they aroused in him. And perhaps it was 
because millions of readers recognized sin- 
cerity and shared in those emotions that 
Edgar A. the newspaperman who 
wrote a U.S. phenomenon. 


Guest 





verse, was 
Snipers in the City Room 

To outward appearances 
porter Gene Grove 
tor Harry 


Police Re- 
34, and Aviation Edi- 
Franken, 35. are smart, hard- 
working newsmen on the daily Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen But once 
each week the two slip off duty and into 
the harness of the Columbus C./.0. News, 
a weekly organ for organized labor. There 
Reporters Franken and Grove conduct a 
column called “Checking the Its 
purpose: to the performance of 
the Columbus daily press, including their 
own Citizen. 
work in the 
has more 

has 


(cire. 85,942 


Press.” 
appraise 


C.1.0. 
and 
spent 


News 
more 
stories more 
on the goody-goody tvpe 
gets downright sickening.” 

Such backbiting has been going on 
since 1954. when Reporters Franken and 
Grove, both members of the American 
Newspaper Guild, a C.I.0. affiliate, of- 
fered their services—at $5 a week—as 
undercover editors of the C./.0. News. 
The column “Checking the Press” had 
been introduced in 1950 with the News’s 
hope that it would forcing 
the daily papers to report the news that 
they now suppress.” 

From their vantage point 
Citizen’s city room, Franken 
expanded this charter into a broadside 
attack the faults of the Columbus 
press, peppering not only the Citizen 
but its bigger rival, the Dispatch (circ. 
185.437): “We believe the Columbus 
Dispatch has been grossly unfair and in- 
accurate in its reporting.” 

Many of their shots went 
sometimes a snipe hit home. 
“Checking the Press” exposed the high 
incidence of identical Citizen and Dis- 
patch stories, the Citizen began rewriting 
handouts. With considerable 


“The Citizen 


sugar-coated its 
and more time 
stories ... It 


“succeed in 
inside the 
and Grove 


on 


wild, 
After 


pressagents’ 


rightness, Franken and Grove pointed 
out that a football game for charity 
(Philadelphia Eagles v. Chicago Bears), 


sponsored by the Dispatch and the Co- 
lumbus Ohio State Journal, cost Ohio 
taxpayers $60,000 more than the take. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 


about the Grove-Franken operation is 
that they have remained unidentified to 
their bosses—until this week. But the 
Citizen had long suspected that its own 
employees were involved. “I know that 
some of my men contribute to it,”’ growled 
Citizen Editor Don E. Weaver last week. 
“And it’s a dirty 
nest."’ For all the fact that Grove and 
Franken have often criticized real Citizen 
shortcomings, Editor Weaver may have 
a point. 
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—“DRIPRINT 


New Hi-Speed Printmaking 


Dietzgen improved Driprint brings high 
speed to positive printmaking. Nowina 
matter of seconds, directly from translu- 
cent originals, strong solid blue or black 
line reproductions are printed on white 
paper. Developed dry with aqua-am- 
monia vapor, ready to use. Easy to read 
even when oil soaked and grimy, Un- 
matched for hi-speed with good con- 
trast, new Dietzgen Driprint is another 
step forward in printmaking. Write to- 
day for more information. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Chicago » New York « New Orleans « San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Calgary 
Sales Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 






You’re smoking 1 
better when it’s ia 
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TO SEND MAIL FASTER —GET MAIL FASTER 
—including your copy of TIME—always 
write in the zone number after the city, before 
the state on outgoing addresses and on your 

_own return address, _ 







HEALTH.. Clinical evidence indicates 
: the value of replacing man 
ordinary drinking waters with 

pure-tasting, low sodium, natural 


Mountain Valley Water 
from HOT SPRINGS. ARKANSAS 


as an aid to treating kidney and 
bladder ailments, congestive 
heart failure and hypertension, 
Ask your physician 

phone local dealer for home 
delivery or write 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 
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Shy and lovely 


All sex and sin in the movies, 
but studious and reserved in her 
private life, actress May Britt 
is Sweden's latest gift to Holly- 
wood. She has been compared 
to Garbo because she’s so shy 
and lovely. Meet her in color in 
Lire this week. You'll like her. 


Elephant hike 


In the year 218 B.C, Hannibal 
marched 37 elephants over the 
Alps. Recently, Jumbo, a zoo 
elephant from Italy, followed the 
possible trail of Hannibal’s an- 
imals. The LiFe photographers 
were as much surprised as you 
will be at the things they saw. 


Lost open spaces 


Take a long look at the pleasant 
country on the edge of town. It 
may be your last. New housing 
is rapidly gobbling up the land, 
creating a dreary urban sprawl. 
William H. Whyte Jr. writes 
on why your community should 
start now to tackle the problem. 
















Tuscany revisited 


Recreated in LiFe is the glory of 
Renaissance Tuscany. In glow- 
ing text and 12 pages of color 
photographs you visit Florence 
and browse awhile among great 
poets, sculptors, artists, whose 
art of living in other centuries 
helped form our modern culture, 


OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 





The U.S. Navy POLARIS, developed by Lockheed: 
From ocean depths to any target © 
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Navy’s hidden nuclear submarine (1) launches a solid-propellant Potaris missile, which erupts from the depths (2), rockets its way into 
space (3). Plunging earthward minutes later, the warhead of the PoLaris re-enters earth’s atmosphere (4) and destroys its target (5). 


America can breathe easier next year when the Lockheed- 
developed PoLaris missile goes to sea aboard the Navy’s 
nuclear-powered submarines —far ahead of original sched- 
ule. For every significant military target will be within its 
ultimate range of 1500 nautical miles. 


To be an effective deterrent to aggression, a weapon sys- 
tem must be safe from surprise, ready to strike back after 
any attack. The Navy’s PoLaris submarines will be immune 
to detection as they prowl submerged for weeks at a time. 
And they'll move the bulls-eye of enemy attack from our 


soil to the trackless depths of the sea. 

Lockheed’s Missiles and Space Division is POLARIS 
Missile System manager and prime contractor — leader of 
an industrial team that includes Aerojet-General, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and hundreds of other contractors 
and suppliers, large and small. Close cooperation has brought 
the PoLaris from b rint to hardware in record time. 

This new combination of nuclear submarine and PoLaris 


missile will round out the nation’s arsenal and give us the 
flexibility we need for adequate defense. 
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“Operation Sky-Catch” is apt name for this huge overhead assem- 
bly. It catches PoLaris test vehicles in mid-air after test launchings. 
rhis prevents damage to components and gives more accurate in- 
strument readings, thus saving time and speeding development. Tests 
are conducted jointly by U. S. Navy, Westinghouse, and Lockheed. 





POLARIS is much smaller than other U.S. ballistic 
missiles of the same range, thanks to new miniaturiza- 
tion techniques developed by Lockheed scientists. This 
permits each nuclear submarine to carry 16 missiles. 


4,000-acre test base in the Santa Cruz Mountains of California is 
where Lockheed’s Missiles and Space Division puts completed 
Potaris missiles through simulated flights that prove the propulsion 
and guidance systems before actual flights of development missiles 
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The New Pictures 


The Big Fisherman (Centurion Films; 
Buena Vista) will probably net the big- 
gest box-office catch since The Ten Com- 
mandments, despite the fact that it has 
all the vices and almost none of the 
homely virtues of the Lloyd C. Douglas 
novel that inspired it. For oldtime Movie- 
maker Rowland V. Lee (The Count of 
Monte Cristo) knows just where the mil- 
lions lie: in fictionalized history, resplend- 
ently costumed, sexed up, and heavily 
flavored with religion. There are sumptu- 
ous orgies in palaces that look like the 
new banks of Beverly Hills; John the 
Baptist is beheaded in 7o-mm. Panavi- 
sion, color and stereophonic sound; and 
“the temptress” (Martha Hyer) moves 
about murmuring to Herod Antipas, 
“You thrill my inmost being.” There is 
also the Sermon on the Mount, deliv- 
ered by an offstage voice in soft-sell 
tones. There are stabbings, hurricanes, 
ambushes, chases, the miracles of Christ, 
racial conflict between Arabs and Jews 
one case of polio and a death by char- 
coal burner, 

The bewildering plot runs in and out 
and on and on. An Arab prince, played 
with unabashed narcissism by John Sax- 
on, pursues an ebony-eyed half-breed 
(Susan Kohner) through the three taste- 
less hours and 14 minutes (with inter- 
mission), only to lose her in the end. 
“Some day I'll find you,” he trills after 
her, And towering woodenly over all the 
power struggles and polyglot types is 
big Bass-Baritone Howard Keel, who 





Kee as SIMON PETER 
In and out. 
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plays “two-fisted and profane” Simon 
Peter as if he had never left Carousel. 

Novelist Douglas himself dismissed his 
ludicrous situations and pasteboard char- 
acters as ‘“‘tiresomely decent,” and movie- 
goers might have been spared this whole 
hodgepodge had the author lived. The 
year he finished Fisherman, he said: “I’m 
just an irascible old man who has written 
a book and wants it to stay a book! I 
don’t want the movies fumbling with it. 
It’s too much for the movies.” 


The Scapegoat (Du Maurier-Guinness: 
M-G-M), based on Daphne du Maurier’s 
bestselling 1957 novel, is a half-serious 
attempt to articulate on film some no- 
tions that fascinated the author: “I 
wanted to discover, for myself, what 
happened to a man who was no longer 
himse’”. Would he, assuming the identity 
oi another, take on the sins and the 
burdens and the emotions of the [ other | 
or would his own hidden secret self be- 
come released in the other's image and 
so take charge?” 

The Scapegoat is a frayed, middle- 
aging English professor (Alec Guinness) 
who goes on a holiday in France with 
nothing to declare but a hollow in the 
heart. He no sooner suggests that “a man 
has to be empty before he can be used” 
than he has a chance encounter with a 
decadent French count (Alec Guinness) 
whom he strikingly resembles. The pro- 
fessor is tricked into assuming the 
Frenchman's identity, along with a down- 
at-the-plumbing Loire chateau crammed 
with impressive horrors: the count’s 
plaintive wife (Irene Worth), who fears 
for her life because of a portentous clause 
in her marriage contract; his child-mystic 
daughter (Annabel Bartlett), who paints 
pictures of “secret police” shooting ar- 
rows into St. Sebastian; a serpent-eyed 
sister (Pamela Brown) who blames her 
brother for the death of her fiancé; and 
a dotty old dowager (Bette Davis) who 
writhes and flops about a cream-puffy 
bed, smokes cigars and has her morphine 
served up in toy Easter eggs from Paris. 
For the lonely professor, there is a lone 
delight in a strange legacy: the scape- 
grace’s mistress, the only person who 
knows about the look-alikes, presumably 
because they make love differently. 

Just as the professor is about to put 
a new broom to all the cobwebbed corners 
and mend some of the broken lives around 
him, the count returns, He flings his 
wife out the window, hoping to frame 
his double, but the cagey Briton, now 
enjoying his imposture, proves himself 
innocent and refuses to be relieved of 
stewardship. The two Guinnesses shoot 
it out in a cryptic climax that leaves 
both audience and the chateau puppets 
dangling in confusion. 

On one score the movie succeeds where 
the book failed: the suspense turns not 
on Whether the scapegoat will reveal him- 
self but on how he will handle himself 
in each situation. And moviegoers have 





Grant & SAINT 
Up and down. 


the best of Author du Maurier’s bestseller 
props: intrigue, murder, romance, another 
haunted Manderley setting, and a gener- 
ous helping of hokum. As the author 
herself commented on her work: “This 
time I have gone the whole hog.” 


North by Northwest (M-G-M). While 
in Manhattan shooting the early scenes of 
this film, Director Alfred Hitchcock 
grumbled that newspapers tell too many 
“outlandish stories from real life that 
drive the spinner of suspense fiction to 
further extremes.” “Further extremes” 
turns out to be a point on Hitchcock's 
compass. Direction: North by Northwest. 

Smoothly troweled and thoroughly en- 
tertaining, North by Northwest wears its 
implausibilities lightly, bobs swiftly past 
colored picture postcard backgrounds 
from Madison Avenue to South Dakota’s 
Mount Rushmore, the U.N. Secretariat 
to George Washington's wattles. As the 
story begins, Adman Cary Grant has 
little on his mind but Trendex and his 
waistline (he reminds himself to “think 
thin”) until enemy agents mistake him 
for a U.S. counterspy and kidnap him 
from a cocktail lounge in the Hotel Plaza. 
Spy Ringleader James Mason (as polished 
and heavy as a Kremlin banister) invites 
Grant to spill all he knows. But all the 
adman knows has long since been run 
up flagpoles. 

The bad guys force a fifth of bourbon 
down Cary and turn him loose in a sports 
car to destroy himself—but he merely 
gets arrested and comes back after them 
to clear his name. They frame him with 
a knife murder committed in a reception 
lounge of the U.N. and, when he flees 
the city, arrange for a purring hood- 
nymph (Eva Marie Saint) to pick him 
up on the 20th Century Limited. But 
Cary has made his way to her berth 
before the train makes Albany. The vil- 
lains lure him out onto an Indiana corn- 
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YOU CAN GET THE WORD OUT 
FAST ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Ever have to get a news release, price list or memo in 
the mail before five o’clock? It can be easy. Put the job 
on a Hammermill Paper — the paper made right to run 
right on any kind of office printing equipment. You'll 
find Hammermill Papers make every job look good, too, 
because they contain exclusive Neutracel" — the hard 
wood pulp: that gives a more level printing surface 


Call your printer or your Hammermill Supplier to help 
you pick the Hammermill Papers you need for your 
printing and duplicating. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


MAMIE RAT, 
Wee apERS AC 
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CURVING 
ATTACHMENTS 


YODER 
COLD ROLL-FORMING 
EQUIPMENT 


for profitable mass production 


High speed, YODER Cold Roll-Forming 
machines are the most economical method 
for mass producing structural or orna- 
mental shapes. One machine with one 
operator can form up to 40,000 feet of 
shapes per day. Even on a part-time basis, 
a YODER Cold Roll-Forming machine 
can prove to be a profitable investment. 


YODER flexibility works for you too, 
curving, coiling, ring forming, multiple 
roll-forming and embossing—on a wide 
variety of metals—can be incorporated 
into your production line, Practical, 
YODER-engineered design minimizes 
maintenance and downtime... assures 
uniformity, accuracy and reliability of 
your end product, 

In addition to Roll-Forming machinery, 
YODER also makes a full line of Rotary 
Slitting equipment, Pipe and Tube mills. 
Send for the fully descriptive Cold 
Roll-Forming Book. 


THE YODER CC MPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave. « Clr veland 2, Ohio 


coLD ROLL 


VODER GILG 


MACHINES 








field, where a crop duster in a biplane 
strafes him. He comes through it all 
looking like an ad for Brooks Brothers. 
And by now the villains are beginning to 
catch on to what U.S. moviegoers could 
have told them all along: it will take a 
lot more than an army of Communist 
spies to do away with Cary Grant. 

But even Cary eventually shows a 
touch of strain as the film's glibly rococo 
plot closes in on Mount Rushmore (“I 
don’t like the way Teddy Roosevelt is 
looking at me”) and he is up to his 
immaculate collar in spies and counter- 


including a tweedy troubleshooter 
from Washington (Leo G. Carroll), the 
only man alive who seems to understand 
what is going on. The final scenes leading 
to the inevitable chase fairly tingle with 
Hitchcock-signature direction (such as a 
closeup of an oncoming fist). The sus- 
pense is beautiful as the bad guys nearly 
wipe out all the good guys and almost 
get away with the microfilm. Then Hitch- 
cock reaches North by Northwest’s ulti- 
mate “further extreme”: a fugitive Eva 
Marie Saint scrambling down Thomas 
Jefferson's forehead in high heels. 


spies, 





MIL ESTO RES 





Married. Margaret O’Brien, 22, a pig- 
tailed film star at four (Journey for Mar- 
garet), who won hearts with her winsome 
smile until age made her a Hollywood 
has-been at 13; and Harold Robert Allen, 
24, commercial artist; in Los Angeles. 


Divorced. Richard McCutchen, 32, 
personable onetime Marine Corps captain, 
now a Volkswagen district service mana- 
ger, famed for his $64,000 winnings on 
cooking knowledge (he was the first top 
winner) from TV's now defunct The 
$64,000 Question; by Betsy Griffen Mc- 
Cutchen, 32; after ten years of marriage, 
three children; in Delaware, Ohio. 


Died. Albert Namatjira, 57, big-boned 
aboriginal artist who at 31 began painting 
Western-style watercolor landscapes in the 
Australian wilds, which became highly 
popular in civilized Australia; of a heart 
attack; in Alice Springs, Australia. Na- 
matjira (Flying Ant) used his fame to 
press for equal rights for his outcast fel- 
low aborigines, but he enjoyed-many of 
their tribal ways, basked in the adulation 
of some 60 relatives among whom he 
freely divided his income, finally won full 
citizenship and with it the right to buy 
liquor, which he hauled out to his friends 
for some wild times, ended up in jail for 
three months, where his health was fatally 
impaired. 


Died. Joseph Revai, 61, Hungarian 
Communist zealot and wily theoretician, 
Minister of People’s Culture (1949-53), 
who provided ideology for Hungary’s Sta- 
linist Boss Matyas Rakosi and promoted 
the fierce attack on Cardinal Mindszenty 
and other religious leaders, skipped to 
Russia when the 1956 revolt began but 
returned as soon as it was over to help 
execute the revolutionaries; in Budapest, 
Hungary. 


Died. Jean Benoit-Levy, 71, French 
producer of some 400 documentary films, 
the best of them (La Maternelle, Balle- 
rina) luminous glimpses of a tender world 
of uncoached children in their ordinary 
surroundings; in Paris. 


Died. Mary Teresa Norton, 84, buxom, 
bustling New Jersey Congresswoman for 
26 years (1925-51), first woman Demo- 


crat elected to Congress (first Congress- 
woman: Montana’s Republican Jeannette 
Rankin—1917-19, 1941-43), a scrappy de- 
bater, called by her respectful colleagues 
“Aunt Mary,” who championed her po- 
litical sponsor, New Jersey Boss Frank 
Hague, and social legislation; in Greenwich, 
Conn, An ardent New Dealer, she fought 
tooth and nail for the 1938 wage-hour 
bill, chairmaned the House Labor Com- 
mittee from 1937-47, insisted on her dig- 
nity and equality in the halls of Congress 
(once when a House member referred to 
her as a lady, she snapped back, “I’m no 
lady. I'm a member of Congress’). 


Died. Reuben Bennett D’Aigle, 85, 
legendary lone-wolf gold prospector who 
roamed the Canadian North in search of 
his fortune and always narrowly missed 
it; of a heart attack; in Scarborough, Ont. 
On his way to register a claim to gold he 
discovered in northern Ontario in 1907, 
“Sourdough” was sidetracked by tales of 
a silver strike, learned to his sorrow that 
he had passed up a $500 million gold 
mine. After years of scouring Labrador 
(which has remembered him in the names 
of rivers, lakes and streets), he struck iron 
ore, but the depression prevented him 
from mining it and the Canadian Govern- 
ment reaped the harvest of one of the 
richest iron deposits in the world. He took 
his luck philosophically: “I was just there 
a darn sight too soon, but I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed myself.” 


Died. Don Luigi Sturzo, 87, priest, 
brilliant political theorist and grand old 
man of Italian politics, who led Italy's 
Roman Catholics back into politics after 
the bitter break with secular leaders, fol- 
lowing Italy’s unification, founded (1919) 
the broad-based Popular Party, largely 
Catholic but independent of the Vatican, 
which steered an enlightened middle 
course between burgeoning extremists of 
left and right, rose after the Fascist inter- 
lude to be Italy’s dominant Christian 
Democratic Party; of a heart attack; in 
Rome. At the zenith (1923) of his powers 
Sturzo fell before the violent tactics of 
Mussolini and fled the country, in exile 
wrote prophetically (/taly and the Com- 
ing World) of postwar disorders, later re- 
turned to Italy to lend encouragement to 
his flourishing Christian Democrats. 
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Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 
new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 
with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 
' adeear Smith-Corona 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Back to a Seller's Market 


The new U.S. boom has passed a signif- 
icant milestone. The buyers’ market of 
the recession, said the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago last week, has turned 
into the sellers’ market of prosperity. Ris- 
ing demand from industry and consumers 
has increased delivery time on new orders 
and created scattered shortages for freight 
cars and trucking rigs. It has also brought 
a short supply of labor in many skilled 
trades and slowed the rate of gain in out- 
put per worker as the number of job- 
holders has increased. “Under these cir- 
cumstances,” forecast the bank, “it ap- 
pears likely that any substantial further 
increases in demand may exert additional 
upward pressure on prices.” 

Fresh signs that consumer demand is 
continuing to increase came last week 
from the Federal Reserve Board. It an- 
nounced that consumer installment debt 
in June rose by $452 million (seasonally 
adjusted), the largest addition for any 
month since September 1955. The June 
increase raised total outstanding consumer 
installment credit to a new high of $35.8 
billion. 

Increases in manufacturing and trade 
inventories also continued to spur the 
economy's expansion; inventories rose to 
a total of $89.1 billion, an $800 million 
increase from $88.3 billion at the end of 
May. The inventory increases largely re- 
flected a buildup of steel stocks in prepa- 
ration for the strike which showed no 
signs last week of being settled. Mer- 
chants were also prompted by soaring 
sales. Despite the rise, the ratio of stocks 
to sales has edged down to the lowest 
level since 1951. 

What all this means, said the Chicago 
Federal Reserve, is that the current price 
stability may not continue. Drawing a 
parallel to the 1955 recovery, when prices 
held steady, the bank suggests that prices 
may follow a similar pattern in the sec- 
ond half, then show a broad upward 
movement in 1960, as prices did in 1956. 


Pinch in Exports 


For the first peacetime month since 
the depression times of 1937, the U.S. 
imported more than it exported last June. 
Excluding military goods, exports dipped 
to $1,348,000,000 and imports rose to 
$1 369,000,000, up a walloping 33° from 
the year-ago level. Reporting the figures 
last week, the Commerce Department 
warned the U.S. to expect several more 
months of trade imbalance. In 1959 the 
U.S. will show an export surplus, but just 
barely. Exports, which dropped from a 
record $19.5 billion in 1957 to $16.3 
billion last year, will slide to an estimated 
$16 billion. Imports will go up from $12.8 
billion to about $15 billion. 

These figures are the latest and sharpest 
reminder of the steady erosion in the 
once dominant U.S. trade position around 
the world. As the industrial plants of West 
Europe and Japan (see below) become 
larger and more efficient, often by adopt- 
ing U.S. methods and automation, com- 
petition for world markets grows tougher 
by the day. The U.S. is being challenged 
in some of its prime markets, notably 
in Latin America, by everything from 
foreign-made appliances to agricultural 
machinery. 

Nosing down are U.S. shipments of 
aircraft (foreign lines are waiting for the 
jets), cotton (buyers are holding back 
for a price cut expected later this year), 
coal (Europe has a big surplus). Dropping 
also are exports of machinery and steel, 
cars and oil, for the same reasons that 
U.S. imports of them are steaming up: 
the foreign products are plentiful, low in 
price and of good quality. Comparing the 
first halves of 1958 and 1959, U.S. im- 
ports of electrical apparatus, electronics 
parts and transistor radios went up from 
$72 million to $96 million, imports of 
industrial machinery from $89 million 
to $115 million, iron and steel products 
from $93 million to $229 million, cars 
and parts from $248 million to $424 mil- 
lion, oil and its products from $806 mil- 
lion to $842 million. 
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No responsible economist predicts a 
serious or sustained U.S. trade imbalance 
ahead. But no one foresees the big, fat 
trade surpluses that the U.S. long enjoyed 
—$6.5 billion as recently as 1957. At 
best, says Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, exports will rise $1 billion 
in the next year, led by lower-priced U.S, 
cotton and the new jets. These new reali- 
ties of world trade have moved the Ad- 
ministration to take a sterner view of 
foreign nations that still jealously pre- 
serve high tariffs and import quotas 
against dollar goods long after the need is 
past. At next month’s annual meeting of 
the World Bank in Washington, the Ad- 
ministration will launch its strongest cam- 
paign yet to persuade other nations to 
ease their trade barriers against the U.S. 


Earnings Up, Stocks Down 
Wall Street's bull showed more concern 
last week over the coming exchange of 
visits between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchey (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS) than joy in the continued out- 
pouring of record earnings. Some inves- 
tors in companies with big defense con- 





TREASURY BORROWERS will seek 
$1.7 billion in new cash to complete 
financing for first quarter of fiscal 1960. 
Money will be raised through sales of 
Treasury and tax-anticipation bills be- 
cause of improved market conditions. 


NEW TITAN NOSE CONE will be 
developed by Avco Corp. under $73,- 
360,000 Air Force contract. New de- 
sign will permit faster re-entry into 
tae atmosphere by dissipating excess 
heat through erosion of high-heat re- 
sistant materials. 


AIR COMMUTER TICKETS are be- 
ing offered by Capital Airlines for 
flights between Chicago and Minneap- 


olis-St. Paul. Booklet, good for five 
round trips over one year, offers no 
dollar savings but permits holders to 
avoid time-consuming ticket pickups. 
Customers simply reserve flight space 
by phone, present tickets when they 
board the plane. 


LARGEST MEN’S WEAR retail 
chain will be formed by merger be- 
tween Richman Brothers Co. (118 
stores in North and Midwest) and 
Stein’s Stores Inc. (90 stores in South 
and Southeast). 


RAIL STRIKE INSURANCE pact is 
virtually certain of adoption by ma- 
jor railroad managements in prepara- 


tion for negotiating the new long-term 
contracts in autumn. Plan is similar 
in principle to airlines’ strike pact 
(Time, Nov. 10), would insure strike- 
bound railroads for up to $600,000 per 
day to cover all fixed operating ex- 
penses. 


WHEELLESS AIR CAR will be pro- 
duced by Curtiss-Wright Corp. this 
fall. Four-passenger car rides a foot 
above rough terrain or water on a 
cushion of air, may be first used by 
oil industry, military, farmers. Car is 
powered by two engines (300 h.p.) that 
operate large fans generating air cush- 
ion deflected by louvers to produce top 
speed of 60 m.p.h. 
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tracts, or in the missile- and space-based 
electronics industry, dumped their stocks. 
They felt that any warming in the cold 
war might bring a cutback in defense 
orders, even though most Wall Streeters 
believe that an end to the cold war would 
be bullish, since it would open the way 
for a cut in the U.S. budget and in 
taxes. The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
dropped 6.31 points in the week, led 
downward by the electronics stocks. Elec- 
tronics manufacturers were flying high; 
Texas Instruments reported alltime-high 
second-half earnings of $1.62 per share 
v. 66¢ last year. Its stock dropped 20 
points during the week to close at 126}. 
Volatile Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. announced first-half earnings of 
$1.61 per share v. a $104,000 loss last 
year, but its shares fell 23 points to 155. 

Even stocks of electronics makers who 
sell chiefly to consumers sold off easily. 
Zenith Radio Corp. established a first-half 
record with earnings of $1.66 per share 
v. $1.01 last year, but lost 144 points 
during the week. Philco Corp. came back 
from a $1,400,000 loss in the first half 
last year to earn 54¢ per share for the 
first six months of 1959, was off 2% for 
the week. Motorola, which set a second- 
half record with $3.04 per share v. 76¢ 
last year, dipped seven points. 

Other half-year earnings (per share): 


Oils 1958 1959 
Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) $1.47 $2.20 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 2.29 2.67 
Atlantic Refining Co 78 1.74 
Food & Beverages 

National Dairy Products Corp. 1.62 1.68 
Coca-Cola Co. 3.21 3.49 
Miscellaneous 

EI. du Pont de Nemours & Co 3.08 4.61 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. .65 92 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 49 57 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 1,05 1.62 
Hertz Corp. 52 1.04 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Fast Drive from Japan 

The go-getting Japanese, who have 
crashed the U.S. market with everything 
from cameras to transistors to hibachi 
charcoal braziers, last week were briskly 
redesigning their little cars for a full- 
scale commercial assault. The cars lead 
a broader invasion of the U.S. market 
by all manner of Japanese heavy indus- 
trial goods. This year Japanese exports 
to the U.S. will exceed $800 million (v. 
$229 million in 1952); close to $200 mil- 
lion will be in precision and heavy manu- 
factured goods, directly competitive with 
products in which the U.S. specializes. 
Throughout the world, Japanese exports 
of heavy goods—turbines to Brazil, elec- 
tric train cars to India, bulldozers to 
Spain—are targeted to rise this year some 
40% to about $700 million. 

The biggest Japanese automaker, Toyo- 
ta Motor Co. (fiscal 1959 sales: $159 mil- 
lion), whose Toyopet was once the tinny 
target of G.I. gibes (“If you strip off the 
door lining, you can read the beer-can 
labels”), streamlined Toyopet to resemble 
in performance and size a compact U.S. 
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Bill Early 


New Toyoret 


Gone are the beer cans. 


car (144 ft. long v. Rambler’s 144 ft.). 
The four-door, six-passenger Toyopet has 
a 65-h.p. motor, does more than 30 miles 
on a gallon of gas, sells for $2,239 at 
port of entry. 

Last week, adding its rooth U.S. dealer, 
Toyota announced that U.S. sales will hit 
350 this month. Toyota will start bring- 
ing in station wagons this month (price: 
$2,500), is building an $18 million plant 
near Nagoya to meet the demand. 

Other Japanese carmakers have entered 
the sweepstakes. “he second biggest, Nis- 
san Motor Co., has shipped to the U.S. 
2,700 Datsuns (37 h.p., 4o m.p.g.) that 
sell for $1,616, plans this month to bring 
in a still lower-priced model, next month 
to ship quarter-ton pickups and midget 
station wagons (50 h.p., 40 m.p.g.) to sell 
for about $1,600. Osaka's giant Daihatsu 
cartel has started to sell its three-wheeled 
midget pickup truck called Trimobile. 
U.S. price: $985. 

Why the new Japanese emphasis on 
precision and heavy industrial products? 
Much of it stems from pressure by U.S. 
producers, who have forced Japan to 
clamp quotas on its lighter, less complex 
exports, ¢.g., textiles, tuna, stainless steel 
flatware, umbrella frames. The insular 
Japanese live or die by trade. Particularly 
must they export to the U.S.; last year 
their imports from the U.S. ran 55% 
ahead of their exports. Thus they have 












decided that if the U.S. tightens one mar- 
ket, the way to compete is simply to 
turn to another, 

Japanese trade interests in the U.S, will 
be represented by Thomas E. Dewey's 
law firm under a one-year $100,000 con- 
tract signed last week. Dewey is expect- 
ed to help fight moves to curb Japanese 
imports. 


HOUSING 
Getting Ready for the '60s 


Lounging in his $120,000 home one 
Sunday last spring, a tough-faced, balding 
Indiana builder named James Robert 
Price decided to get ready for the building 
boom of the 1960s in the fastest way 
possible. Though he is the boss of Na- 
tional Homes Corp., the world’s biggest 
maker of prefabricated houses, Jim Price 
felt that not even National was big 
enough for what lay ahead. That week 
he walked into the company’s Lafayette, 
Ind. executive offices, pointed to a map 


and said: “I want a plant here, here 
and here.” 
This week National announced that 


Jim Price had got his plants—nine of 
them in as many states—through a merger 
with seven other U.S. home suppliers. 
Seven of the nine plants are in areas 
where National formerly sold no houses; 


Art Shoy 


HoMEBUILDER Jim Price & ALUMINUM HovusE 
Gone is the poor cousin. 
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AIR LANDING RIGHTS 


New Facts of International Competition 


S U.S. international airlines enter 
the Jet Age, the U.S. is junking a 
belief as outdated as its piston planes. 
The belief was that U.S. flag carriers 
could hold their lead over a growing 
flock of aggressive foreign competitors 
without a drastic change in U.S, air 
policy. Last week the U.S. airlines got 
a new warning of the onward march of 
foreign competition. From the State 
Department came an announcement 
that Air France will get an additional 
U.S. gateway at Baltimore and a polar 
route to the U.S. West Coast. BOAC 
will get the right to land at Tokyo on 
its San Francisco-Hong Kong run, 
which is expected to take $7,800,000 
yearly away from U.S. lines. A CAB 
examiner recommended that Air India 
be authorized to fly into the U.S, 

But the biggest threat is Russia's 
Aeroflot, the world’s largest commer- 
cial airline. Its 1,600 planes fly 350,000 
route miles, serve 500 airports from 
Kamchatka to London, Airmen expect 
that one of the points of discussion be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev will be yet another 
jump for Aeroflot: the right to carry 
passengers to and from the U.S. 

If Aeroflot gets rights into New 
York, Pan American World Airways 
will fly into Moscow. But the exchange 
does not tell the whole story. Aeroflot, 
which now matches International Air 
Transport Association rates (though it 
does not belong to I.A.T.A.), is ex- 
pected to behave for a while. But air- 
lines fear that, as a totally subsidized 
state airline, it will eventually cut fares 
to aid Russia’s economic offensive. 


. 

Despite last week’s O.K. on new 
competition, U.S. lines found some 
cheer in the decisions. They showed a 
real change in U.S. policy to conform 
to the new competitive facts. What 
made the decisions different was not 
so much what the U.S. granted— 
BOAC, Air France and Air India were 
entitled to the routes under reciprocal 
exchanges—as the manner of giving. 
France had formally denounced its 
bilateral air route agreement with the 
U.S, 13 months ago, insisted on getting 
“double trackage” rights, i.e., the right 
to serve any U.S. city where a U.S. 
carrier originates a flight for France. 
The State Department flatly refused. 

CAB and the State Department have 
not always been so alert to protect the 
interests of U.S. flag lines. When Great 
Britain and the U.S. laid down the 
basic postwar air route pattern in Ber- 
muda in 1946, the U.S. was the only 
nation equipped with planes to operate 
long-distance service. It campaigned 
for a free competition agreement, but 






the plane-short British forced a com- 
promise that provided for an equitable 
exchange of traffic between nations 
signing a bilateral pact. Since then the 
U.S. has often ignored breaches by for- 
eign airlines, drawn criticism from U.S. 
carriers for giving out fat new routes 
without getting much in return. 

Now the State Department and the 
President, who has the final say about 
what international routes the U.S. 
gives out, are ending the giveaway 
period in favor of more horse trading 
and stricter rule watching. The new 
trend was forced by the awareness that 
U.S. flag lines could follow the down- 
ward path of the U.S. maritime indus- 
try. Though 70% of all air passengers 
between the U.S. and foreign countries 
are U.S. citizens, the share of traffic 
carried by U.S. carriers has fallen from 
75% in 1949 to 60% today. In the 
first quarter this year, BOAC nudged 
out Trans World Airlines as the second 
biggest transatlantic carrier (No. 1: 
Pan American), the first time a foreign 
flag line has flown ahead of a U.S, line. 

2 

Foreign carriers have rushed into the 
U.S. in such numbers that go now 
draw from the U.S. market v. 22 in 
1949. Most of them get far more than 
U.S. carriers out of the bargain, often 
add extra flights to siphon off as many 
passengers as possible in violation of 
the spirit of the Bermuda agreement. 
In return for permitting Pan American 
to serve Amsterdam, KLM flies into 
New York and Houston. Result: last 
year KLM collected $29.4 million on 
86,225 U.S. passengers, while Pan Am 
got only $1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch 
passengers. While ‘cutting into U.S. 
markets, foreign carriers are strength- 
ening themselves against inroads into 
their home territory; e¢.g., European 
carriers got I.A.T.A. to place a special 
tariff on transatlantic jet flights be- 
cause they do not have jets to compete 
with the Boeing 707. 

As the only private, nonsubsidized 
air fleet in the world, U.S. carriers must 
find a better way to face competition 
if the U.S. is to keep its place as a 
powerful air nation. The most obvious 
solution would be Government sub- 
sidy, but most airlines themselves ad- 
mit that this is a last resort. What 
they want is for the U.S, to show a 
tougher stand in route bargaining and 
in enforcing current agreements. In 
the next five years the jets will force a 
revamping of virtually all of the 54 
bilateral agreements between the U.S. 
and other nations. Unless the U.S. 
trades much more shrewdly with for- 
eign airlines, U.S. flag carriers may not 
be able to compete in the Jet Age. 
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they put National’s network of twelve 
factories within a 200-mile radius of al- 
most every major market east of the 
Rockies. With his new acquisitions Price 
this year expects to boost National's sales 
to $100 million, its production to 45,000 
units—4.3% of all single-family, nonfarm 
houses built in the U.S. 

600 Variations. The key to National's 
success is Price’s head-on approach to 
both his problems and those of the U.S, 
homeowner. A creative, hard-driving busi- 
nessman, Price has transformed the pre- 
fab from a poor cousin into a respectable 
member of the housing family. To rid the 
prefab of the boxy, cheap look and boring 
sameness that once plagued it, he has 
hired top architects to give his houses 
style, turns out four basic models in 600 
different variations ranging from a three- 
bedroom $7,900 home to a $150,000 
custom-built one. Price also has another 
valuable asset: his brother George, Na- 
tional’s president and a hardselling sales- 
man who travels four business days out 
of five. 

What has enabled Price to transform 
the prefab is intensive automation of his 
factories. IBM machines control quality 
and monitor shipments. Nailing machines 
pound nails into interior and exterior 
sections with a single bang, and machines 
automatically cut, sand and paint every 
section. Overhead cranes move parts down 
a long assembly line, hoist them onto 
one of Price's fleet of 476 trucks which 
take on a house every seven minutes. 

Aluminum House. Price’s most radical 
house to date is made of aluminum. 
Though he introduced it only seven 
months ago, the house, which has only a 
few parts made of wood or Masonite, 
accounts for 30% of all National’s sales, 
and Price expects it to hit 70% by 1960. 
He hopes to make it even more attractive 
with a 1960 model that has an exterior 
of aluminum, including roof, doors, win- 
dow frames and exterior trim. He paints 
his aluminum houses with the same shiny 
baked enamel used on automobiles _(it 
lasts three or four times longer than 
ordinary house paints), this year will use 
a flat, baked Lucite finish especially de- 
veloped for him by Du Pont. Says he: | 

/ 





“Our 1960 aluminum house is the greatest 
technical advance in housing in 100 years.” 
Price never forgets the housewife in 
planning his houses, has introduced count- 
less innovations to save time, labor and 
space. In his 1960 line of all-aluminum 
French Regency houses, he has installed 
a “traffic-flo” bathroom with two en- 
trances to cut down traffic jams. 
He is equally thoughtful of the builders 
who construct his prefabs. National is 
the first manufacturer to back mortgages 
on a large scale for builders who want 
to buy and develop land, has sunk $20 
million into the program. For each $1,000 
he puts into land development, Price ex- 
pects to add an additional house to his 
annual production. By keeping the home- 
owners and the builders happy, he hopes 
to grab the biggest share of the building 
boom. Says he: “Our goal is 50% of all 
housing starts by 1975.” 
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Why wait? 


ADVERTISING 
Top Ten 


Which are the most memorable and 
effective ads of recent times? Last week 
Fairfax Mastick Cone, 56, executive com- 
mittee chairman of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing (annual billings: more than $100 
million), listed his favorites of the past 
decade, limiting the field to magazine ads 
(he considers them the most demanding ) 
and excluding his agency’s campaigns.* 
“Fax” Cone’s top ten 

@ Pillsbury mixes (explained Cone 
“This series says as clearly as anyone 
could, ‘You can make a cake just like 
this’ ’’). 

Q Ladies’ Home Journal’s “Never 
Underestimate the Power of a Woman.” 

@ Life Savers (said Adman Cone: 
“How loud can you shout, how much can 
you claim for a s¢ candy? Life Savers 
knows exactly’). 

@ Hathaway shirts’ man-with-the-eye- 
patch series (probably no other campaign 
“has been so widely copied in seeking 
a startling device to break advertising 
monotony’). 

@ Columbia Broadcasting System's 
program advertising (“It depended on 
simple, authoritative reporting of facts, 
and it continues to build for CBS a feel- 
ing of confidence in its way of saying 
and doing things’’). 

@ Jell-O (“If the illustrations have 
changed through the years from molded 
gelatin desserts and from animals to hun- 
gry children to characters out of Ander- 
sen and Grimm—and back again to pud- 
dings and pie fillings—the personality 
has never changed. The confidence with 
which various Jell-O promises have been 
made has never varied. Even with all 
* Among them: Clairol’s seductive “Does she, 
or doesn’t she?"’, Halimark Cards’ “When you 
care enough to send the very best.” 
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ADS: FOUR OF THE BEST 


These days if somebody 
tries to sell you something 
that tastes good and costs 
only 5 cents, look into the 
proposition cavefully... 


Theres Loand to be a hole in it. 
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the opportunities in more exciting foods 
Jell-O advertising has been outstanding 
in its basic simplicity”). 

@ Johnson & Johnson baby powder 
(“The confidence that it inspires extends 
to all things that bear the maker’s label” 

@ Polaroid Land camera ads showing 
pore-fine portraits of famous persons (“It 
has neither a headline nor a signature. 
So strong is its personality, so clear is its 
individualism and its character that it 
needs neither one’). 

@ Kraft preserves and jellies (“It 
leaves nothing to be desired in an adver- 
tisement, I only want some of those [as 
the ad says] ‘peaches you see here, grown 
sweet and tender in the long summer sun, 
quick-cooked in Kraft’s very special 
way’”). 

@ Armstrong linoleum (“It illustrates 
precisely that a really good approach need 
never be changed but only varied. Arm- 
strong’s promise has never changed. It is 
what you can do in a house or a room 
or an attic with imagination and with 
Armstrong's help”). 


OIL 
Getty on the Go 


In 45 years of fast swapping and fierce 
fighting, Jean Paul Getty, 66, has accu- 
mulated $1 billion (Time cover, Feb. 24, 
1958), but he wants one more thing. He 
has long and dearly desired to unite his 
sprawling Getty Oil Co. empire, wants to 
start by merging its two biggest satellites, 
Tidewater Oil Co. (65% controlled by 
Getty) and Skelly Oil Co. (59% con- 
trolled by Getty). The two companies 
have total assets of more than $r.2 billion, 
annual sales close to $1 billion and pro- 
duction of 65 million barrels. 

Last week Tidewater confirmed that 
merger studies are so far along that it has 
sent a lengthy report to the Justice De- 
partment, expects a merger may well 
come off before 1960. Bubbled Oilman 
Getty in London: “A Tidewater-Skelly 
merger is a natural.” Tidewater, which 





It’s National Jell-O-Is- 
A-Bride’s-Best-Friend Week! 


last week reported first-half earnings up 
from $279,000 last year to $18.6 million 
this year, is primarily an importer and 
refiner, must buy half the oil it refines. 
Skelly, its first-half earnings up from 
$10.5 million to $14.5 million, produces 
about 40% more oil than it refines. 
Tidewater’s refineries and market outlets 
are concentrated on both coasts; Skelly’s 
are mostly in the mid-continent. 

To mastermind the family merger, 
Getty appointed his affable, efficient son, 
George Franklin Getty II, 35, who has 
spent only six weeks with his father since 
the first year of his life, still refers to him 
as “Mr. Getty.” But his father keeps in 
close touch on business matters, sends 
him as many as 20 notes a week from 
abroad. George, who quit Princeton after 
only one year (“I knew I wanted to go 
into the oil business, so why waste 
time?’’), has been put in charge of stream- 
lining the Getty domain. He worked in 
most of its outposts, was made president 
of Tidewater in May 1958 and shook up 
management. “The new broom,” he grins, 
“sweeps clean.” 

Young Getty believes U.S. trustbusters 
will consent to the merger, since Skelly 
and Tidewater operations overlap in very 
few areas. More important, the U.S. oil 
business is so big that Tidewater and 
Skelly account for less than 3% of it. 
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| AUTOS 
Nip & Tuck . 








All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears As other | iutomakers were shutting 

as a matter of record only down pl ast week for the changeover 

to 1960 models, Ford and Chevrolet were 

NOT A NEW ISSUE August 7, 1959 still rolling out cars in their battle for first 
place. For the full 1959 model year, which 


began last October, unofficial figures show 


200,000 Shares Ford on top by some 20,000 cars. From 


January through July, though, Chevy is > 


. ahead by an estimated 29,000 cars. In 
I he Crowell-Collier | July alone, Ford rushed ahead of Chevy, 


| took more than 25% of the auto market. 


Publishing Company Estimated July auto sales 














Ford 124,000 

Chevrolet 110,500 

Co ~ Plymouth 36,500 
mmon Stock Pontiac 35,500 

(Par Value $1 per Share) Rambler 31,800 
Oldsmobile 30,600 

Buick 19,000 

Mercury 13,800 

Dodge 13,500 

F Cadillac 11,300 
Price $21% per Share Studebaker 11,000 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. q Samuel Maurice McAshan Jr. 54, 
moved up from vice president to presi- 
| dent of the world’s biggest cotton dealer, 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. of Houston, re- 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. placing Harmon Whittington, who retired 


under pressure at 59. McAshan. an An- 





| derson, Clayton regular since he left 
| Princeton ('27), is described by Founder 


Will Clayton, his father-in-law, as having 
“the quickest mind and greatest curi- 
osity of anyone I've encountered. rhe 
; shift marks a return to power of courtly, 
1859 ES fiercely competitive Will Clayton, 79 
’ - onetime U.S. Assistant Secretary of 

world Ss first State, who retired as chairman of Ander- 

son, Clayton in 1950—only to see sales 





lOTaT- Malt laleig-t-M1-1-la-i- Tele) . j start to move down. They skidded from 
in Pennsylvania, $1,068,000 900 in 1951 to $792 million 
: in fiscal 1958. Clayton still the 

Ofol [otal Ola Lt-Molaeltle lah atin biggest stockholder (he and his family 
: ; ; 10° vorth $<2 milli tangled 

the first oil well. This oil had own 40% worth $52 million), tangled 
with President Whittington and Chair- 

We natlolel-maalel(-leltll-tat_teullesdtla- / man and Chief Executive Lamar Fleming 


Jr. over ways to start the curve up 
again, last month stepped out of retire 


1959 ment and put himself back on the 
Ps ] board. 
eelale Mme ifel-t-3i @ Albert Handschumacher, 40, became 


president of Lear, Inc. (Tre, May 4) 


Nature's Miracle Molecule makes replacing James Anast, 4o, former aide to 
Federal Aviation Boss Pete Quesada. ’ 

Pennsylvania Motor Oils different Anast was made president last April soon 

bigelas Met Moh dal-la- Pam Mallat halla 1 showed he planned to be the boss. He 

See ¥ politely notified Founder William Lear 

superiority is why good dealers j 57, who controls the company, not to 
recommend Pennsylvania... visit the plant without forewarning Anast } 

r (replied Lear I'm going to make be- 

better lubrication for your car. lieve, young man, that I did not hear 





that’). Showing who is boss, Bill Lear 
without warning, turned to Director 
Handschumacher at the quarterly board 
meeting, asked if he would take over. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 Says Lear of Handschumacher, a former 
ifeliols Oil ...with Nature's Miracte Molecule " eas ae a shake 


Lear vice president, who left in 1957 to 


Le=> become a veep of Rheem Manufacturing 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE O1L ABBOCIATION © OFL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA e3 
= Co.: “I told him not to get too far away, 


that we had plans for him.’ 
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But 
businessmen 


are not alike... 


You don’t have exactly the same goals and 
problems as any other businessman. For ex- 
ample, retaining the control and maintaining 
the value of your business after the loss of an 
owner, a principal or a key executive will re- 
quire special plans for your situation. 


Will a forced sale at a sacrifice be required 
to pay estate taxes? Will the business be 
“‘milked”’ to pay dividends to heirs inactive 
in the business? Perhaps untrained heirs will 
come into control and jeopardize the profits. 
Or will the business fail to provide essential 
income for your family? 


Every corporation, partnership and propri- 
etorship, large or small, is an individual situ- 
ation. That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life 
has a special business insurance department 
to help solve such problems .. and offers 
hundreds of combinations of policies and pay- 
ment methods. The CML man near you can 
tailor a plan exactly suited to your firm’s 
needs—a plan with built-in guaranteed flex- 
ibility that can be changed as your business 
picture changes. 


To guarantee the control and value of your 
business, call on your CML man’s specialized 
business insurance service. 


Strength - Service - Flexibility 
Connecticut Mutual Life, in business 113 years, has 
offices from coast to coast. It is owned by its policy- 
holders who enjoy substantial annual dividends, and is 
noted for its high income to beneficiaries and flexible 
policy contracts. CML is a good company for you. 


onnecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 





Autocar 


“World's Finest” 


Aép Guwis 


“Wouldn't pay... to get along without 'em, Our 
new lightweight Autocars carry enough added pay- 


load per trip to enable us to offer our customers the 


same level of rates as 10 years ago,"’ say the oper- 


ators, Lemmon Transport Co., Inc., Marion, Va. 





“Wouldn’t pay...to get along without Autocars” 


You can't match the new Autocar 

lightweight ‘‘A’”’ 

for performance and payload. 
Brand new in concept, these great 


Models anywhere 


heavy-duty tractors weigh less than 
11,000 pounds road-ready. They're 
engineered in aluminum alloy from 


the ground up, which reduces the 
weight up to 25% without sacrificing 
an ounce of strength or stamina. 
They are built to carry more—and 
to do it mile after mile with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

In every detail of design and con- 


Autocar 


“World's Finest” 





built for 
extra-rugged duties. There are no 
other tractor-trucks like them—if 
you settle for less, you get less. 


struction, Autocars are 


There’s many a job where only the 
will do. See Auto- 
models for yourself. 


“world’s finest” 
car's new “A” 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 





MEDICINE 





Canned Death 


For the vacationing Nelson family from 
Kansas City, it was a family 
dinner down on the farm—Grandpa Aar- 
on Gruwell’s farm at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Kenneth Nelson, 45, a mechanic, and his 
wife Naomi had driven west with their 
five children. aged 4 to 15. Grandma 
Gruwell always set a good table. This 
time she served home-canned beets, but 
explained at the dining table: “I didn't 
can these myself. I got them from a 
friend, and they taste to me like they 
need a bit more vinegar.” 

Last week, because of the beets, Aaron 
Gruwell was dead. So were Kenneth Nel- 


festive 





Associated Press 
Victim KENNETH NELSON & NuRsE 
Grandma wanted more vinegar. 


son (after lingering more than a week, 
part of the time in an iron lung) and 
daughter Wanda, 15. Naomi Nelson, just 
out of an iron lung, might take months 
to recover fully. Martha Nelson, 4, was 
running around but still under observa- 
tion. Grandma Gruwell, 64, was propped 
up in a hospital bed, apparently on the 
mend. Three children—Eileen, 14, Allen, 
to, and Donald, 8, who had not eaten 
the beets—were in good health. 

Cause of the disaster, as in similar 
instances rarely but regularly reported 
in the U.S., was botulin—a deadly nerve 
poison secreted by a microbe ( Clostri- 
dium botulinum), probably from. soil. 
The germs produce botulin only under 
airless conditions, are hard to kill even by 
boiling. And since the beets were served 
cold, Mrs. Gruwell had not boiled them 
which might have destroyed the poison. 

Though it is the most concentrated 
poison known (one ounce could, theo- 
retically, kill too million people), the 
botulin did not show its effects until the 
next day. Then the Gruwells and the 
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four beet-eating Nelsons started to get 
headaches, feel dizzy, see double. Soon 
they could not swallow or speak clearly. 
They were taken to Idaho Falls’ Latter- 
day Saints’ Hospital, where their illness 
was quickly diagnosed. But then the 
doctors’ difficulties began. 

The only antidote for botulism, and 
only moderately effective at best, is a 
Lederle Laboratories antitoxin (made by 
injecting botulinus toxin into horses and 
extracting their immune serum). It costs 
about $68 a 20,000-unit vial, and each 
victim needs at least 50,000 units. Nearest 
supply was in Portland, Ore.: six vials. 
More was flown from Denver and Los 
Angeles. Still not enough. At its Pearl 
River (N.Y.) headquarters, Lederle 
drained the barrel, packaged nearly all the 
remaining antitoxin. Total haul: 139 vials 
tagged at $g.sg1—which Lederle marked 
“paid,” as a public service. 


Led by the Blind 


One-seventh of all the world’s people 
suffer from trachoma. No killer, but the 
cause of maddening itching and burning 
in the eyes, it impairs vision, often leads 
to blindness. Now, after 50 years of frus- 
trating efforts to find incontrovertible 
proof that the disease is caused by a virus, 
Britain’s Medical Research Council re- 
ports that researchers have closed the cir- 
cle of evidence. It was a blind man who 
helped them to see the proof they needed. 

From the eye sockets of trachoma vic- 
tims, investigators had no trouble getting 
secretions in which they found what 
seemed to be a large virus. The trick was 
to grow it uncontaminated in the labora- 
tory, then use it to transmit the disease. 
It refused to grow, or grew for a few days 
and vanished. A major obstacle: the dis- 
ease is hard to diagnose except in man. 
Still, some human subjects got the dis- 
ease in experiments that dishearteningly 
failed to convict the virus as the cause. 

Surprisingly, it was in the Chinese Med- 
ical Journal (which prints a lot of unsci- 
entific Communist quackery) that major 
progress was reported. T'ang Fei-Fan and 
colleagues in Peking described scrupulous- 
ly conducted experiments in which they 
grew generations of the virus in fertilized 
eggs, gave it to monkeys, which got some- 
thing like trachoma. 

Also surprisingly, it was the conserva- 
tive British who then took the radical step 
of giving the disease to a human volun- 
teer. Dr. Leslie H. Collier and colleagues 
began with trachoma virus from the West 
African colony of Gambia. It proved al- 
most identical with the Chinese strain and 
could also be grown in eggs. At London's 
Institute of Ophthalmology the research- 
ers found their man: an old-age pensioner, 
71, who had had both eyes removed be- 
cause of injury and infection (not tra- 
choma). Into his empty eye sockets the 
researchers inoculated their egg-grown tra- 
choma virus. He had considerable dis- 
comfort for the first week, and slight 
discomfort for two weeks more. Though 
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| HAD TO EARN 
MORE MONEY 


So | sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down, I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
extra income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I’m slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U\S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TMS8-17 
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| his conjunctiva continued to secrete infec- 
tive virus, he has needed no treatment. 

Thus encouraged, the researchers found 
another volunteer, 54 and blind since 
birth. His discomfort was more severe 
than the first subject’s. but his case also 
yielded more knowledge: sulfadiazine. tak- 
en by mouth, cured his infection. 

Drugs are useless against most true 
viruses. But the cause of trachoma is a 
large virus. like that of psittacosis—ten 
times bigger than the virus of polio. The 
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large viruses can be knocked out by some 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics—already wide- 
ly used in pilot campaigns against tra- 
choma, And the British researchers hope 
to make a preventive vaccine. 


Polio Storm 

| With polio epidemics raging in Des 
Moines and Kansas City. and scores of 
needy patients requiring costly, round-the- 
clock hospital care, the funds allotted to 
local chapters by the National Foundation 
from the March of Dimes were fast run- 
ning out. So the foundation asked local 
authorities for permission to stage out-of- 
season drives for emergency funds. Des 
Moines agreed. and more than $50,000 
has been collected. But in Kansas City 
the request blew up a storm. 

Mayor H. Roe Bartle and the city coun- 
cil were angry because Kansas City had 
contributed $105,000 to the March of 
Dimes, got back $34,000 for patient care 
—and now the National Foundation said 
it could not allot all its 
funds were committed. Snapped Mayor 
Bartle to a foundation spokesman: “I 
think you have sold the people a bill of 
goods.” Councilman Charles C. Shafer Jr. 
tossed in the time-worn allegation about 
high headquarters overhead: “There's just 
too much discount by the Foundation 
before the money gets to the people.” 

Last week, after first granting and then 
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The nation’s new air-borne missile launcher 


The new B-52G, now in operation with the Strategic _ eight-jet B-52G carries supersonic Hound Dog missiles 


Air Command, brings a new dimension and unprece- for in-flight launching toward targets several hundred 


dented mobility to the missile field. miles away. 
Besides its regular load of nuclear weapons, the The B-52G is the most versatile long-range weapon 
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system in the U.S. arsenal. It is now, and for years 
will continue to be, a proved retaliatory defense weapon 
not dependent upon foreign bases. It is also a proved 
weapon system that combines accurate long-range 
guidance with mission recallability and supersonic 
weapons delivery. 

The world’s longest range jet, the B-52G can span 
oceans and return to bases in the U.S. without refuel- 
ing. On a single retaliatory defense mission each B-52G 


could strike several targets thousands of miles apart. 
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withholding approval, the Kansas City 
council voted unanimously to bar an emer- 
gency fund drive. It issued a bravado- 
packed statement that “the finest and 
best medical attention would be furnished 
by the municipality’—at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. It ordered the city’s health depart- 
ment to make sure that all needy patients 
get treated at the city’s General Hospital. 
But this left a lot of loose ends. Many 
patients were being treated in private 
hospitals—and with the high costs of polio 
care, almost every family becomes needy. 

While the city fathers fiddled, the virus 
spread. Kansas City had 1og cases of polio 
(nearly half of them paralytic) by week's 
end, with no sign that the epidemic was 
abating. 

Just when polio vaccine was needed 
most, supplies were thin and spotty. Rea- 
son; spurts and lags in public demand 
have bedeviled the vaccine makers. Last 
year Eli Lilly & Co. alone destroyed 11 
million doses for lack of takers (the vac- 

| yea? cine deteriorates after six months). This 
Hs a ; Se year the U.S. Public Health Service has 
- -\ :. | asked manufacturers to cut out exports. 
Both Lilly and Merck Sharp & Dohme 
laboratories have stepped up output; U.S. 
production to date (from five manufac- 
turers) is up to more than 50 million 


YARDLEY 
After having . ~ : 
Salon \ ; doses “10% ahead of last year. But last 
, week, with the belated demand for shots 
running ahead of estimates, North Caro- 
lina was out of vaccine. Rated as dis- 
tressed areas qualifying for priority on 
new shipments: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, South Dako- 
ta and Oklahoma. Emergency redistri- 
bution of supplies is difficult because 
anybody who has enough vaccine is afraid 
to let go of it. 


The Hives of Effort 


Despite popular overworking of the 
gag, “I’m allergic to work,” authentic 
cases of this condition are medical rari- 
ties. Now two physicians report (in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine) a well- 
attested case that showed up—not sur- 
prisingly—in the Army. 

The Midwestern victim was only 13 
when he broke out with hives while play- 
ing basketball. The boy had to give up 
sports because every time he played he 
got hives, with swelling around the eyes, 
in his throat, and sometimes in his hands 
and feet. Studied at a big university 
medical center, he was diagnosed as hav- 





ing an “exercise-type urticaria.” 
At 22, a husky six-footer, he was in- 
Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of ducted, but had been in uniform only a 
? ; ; : week when he landed in Ireland Army 
life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see Hospital at Fort Knox, Ky. Captain Rob- 


ert L. Rainey and Lieut. Colonel David 
L. Deutsch found nothing wrong with 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, him except dermographia—his skin was 
so sensitive that they could write on it 
with their fingers (Time, Jan. 19). The 
You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. doctors got him to play basketball. With- 


Preferred by men of the world around the world. in 15 minutes the patient had hives and 
a swollen left eye. He was released from 


the Army. But allergy to effort is so un- 
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Artist Ned Seidler here paints the ingredients of modern living 
appliances and the I-T-E BullDog ELECTRI-CENTERe that insures safer, more constant electric power 





a familiar variety of typical electrical 


PUSHBUTTON PROTECTION FOR MODERN LIVING 


Electricity is a necessity in today's home...a vital part of 
modern living. Today when a short circuit or overload knocks 
out power, who can afford to wait hours for an electrician to 
change a fuse? And how many housewives feel confident 
enough to do it themselves? Forget all that. With an 1I-T-E 
BullDog ELECTRI-CENTER instead of the old-fashioned fuse box, 
you just push a button. The PUSHMATIC® circuit breaker brings 
your power back instantly. And PUSHMATIC has been proved 
safe and dependable the world over. Always gives just the right 
protection. Gone is the hazard of overheated wires. Never a 
fuse tochange. Todaya growing army of electric-living Americans 
are grateful for BullDog ELECTRI-CENTER protection, love its 


convenience. The broad line of other I-T-E electrical equipment 
serves industrial, commercial and institutional users of elec- 
tricity everywhere, plus al! the electric power companies in the 
nation. Known for its extra quality and superior performance, 
|-T-E equipment costs no more. Do you need electrical equipment? 


Divisions: Switchgear ¢ Small Air Circuit Breaker * Transformer 
& Rectifier * Special Products * Greensburg * BullDog Electric 
Products ® Victor Insulators * Kelman Power Circuit Breaker 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. * Walker Electrical 
Co. * Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. * In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. * Eastern Power Devices Ltd. « 
Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd.e Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa 
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Advanced Proustmanship 


Proust: THe Earty Years (435 pp.) 
—George D. Painter—Atlantic-Little, 
Brown ($6.50). 


Life is the novelist’s first draft. This 
elementary fact periodically brings out 
the detective in some critics and biogra- 
phers. Treating a book as a case to be 
solved, the literary sleuth scours the au- 
thor’s life for telltale clues. With the in- 
stincts of Scotland Yard's finest, George 
D. Painter, a curator of the British Mu- 
seum, has now tackled the massive Proust 
case. His findings may strike some readers 
as anticlimactic. It appears that Marcel 
Proust based Remembrance of Things 
Past on his remembrance of things past. 

The first of two projected volumes, 
Proust: The Early Years is an amazing 
performance, though few except cultists 
will regard it as readable. Author Painter 
has picked up every aristocratic name 
that the snobbish Proust dropped, and 
whole pages read like excerpts from the 
Almanach de Gotha. Relatively free of 
footnotes, the book is really one gigantic 
footnote to Proust's masterpiece. When 
he is not playing the elaborate chess game 
of fact v. fiction, Author Painter does 
communicate his passionate curiosity 
about Proust, and he draws a lively por- 
trait of the sick, sick, sick French society 
that molded the Proustian sensibility. 

Bucolic Charm. Mama Proust called lit- 
tle Marcel “mon petit loup,” but far from 
being wolflike, he was a Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy who threw temper tantrums and 
suffered from asthma. Much of Proust’s 
boyhood had bucolic charm. At Illiers 
(Combray in the novel), Dr. Proust's 
home town, the family romped along the 
hawthorn hedges of the Méréglise Way 
(later Swann’s Way) or ambled along 
a winding river (later the Guermantes 
Way ). On the lawns of the Champs Ely- 
sées, the 14-year-old played at prisoner's 
base and puppy love with perky Marie de 
Benardaky (a model of Gilberte in Re- 
membrance). When the affair ended, 
Proust thought of suicide by jumping 
from his family’s second-floor apartment. 

At school he was already writing the 
page-long sentences that make even non- 
asthmatics gasp for breath. A schoolfellow 
took him to a brothel, but Proust was 
appalled; the madam looked like a mur- 
deress. At any rate, he was destined for 
darker vices. 

Society preceded sodomy. While Proust 
pursued halfhearted studies for the law 
and the diplomatic service, he put his pas- 
sion into social climbing. The life of the 
salons provides Author Painter with the 
most fascinating and amusing section of 
his book. The Parisian wits skewered each 
other like shish kebab. At Mme. Auber- 
non’s (a fat, lively little woman and the 
chief model for Mme. Verdurin in Re- 
membrance), the subject for conversation 
was announced days in advance. “What 
is your opinion of adultery?” she asked 
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Mme. Straus (a Duchesse de Guermantes 
model) when that was the theme. Mme. 
Straus replied, “I’m so sorry; I prepared 
incest by mistake.” 

Diabolic Ties. It was in this setting 
that Proust met the original of Swann. 
Charles Haas. who referred to himself as 
“the only Jew ever to be accepted by 
Parisian society without being immense- 
ly rich.” Perhaps the most decadent and 
diabolical habitué of the salons was Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou, the original of 
Proust's depraved but magnificently Lear- 
like Baron de Charlus. Montesquiou was 
tall and thin, with a Kaiser mustache. 





Bettmann Archive 
Proust & PLAYMATES 
Alive with the sick, sick, sick. 


He was a homosexual, and rouged and 
powdered his cheeks. One room of his 
house was decorated as a snow scene, with 
a polar bear rug. a sleigh, and mica hoar- 
frost. He sometimes wore a white velvet 
suit and a bunch of violets in the neck of 
his shirt instead of a cravat. But he did 
have cravats, 100 of them in “tender pas- 
tel shades” that hung in a glass cupboard 
in his bathroom. 

The two homosexual affairs of Proust 
that Author Painter chronicles were with 
Reynaldo Hahn, a talented pianist and 
composer, and Lucien Daudet. foppish 
son of the famed novelist Alphonse. From 
each, Proust tried to extract the uncon- 
ditional love his mother had given him 
as a child; in each he was disillusioned. 
But it was the Dreyfus affair that deglam- 
orized high society for Proust. Jewish on 
his mother's side, he courageously de- 
clared himself a Dreyfusard and helped 
to circulate the first petition for Dreyfus’ 
release. Ironically, when Dreyfus was fi- 
nally released, Proust found him as un- 
appealing an ex-martyr as the other so- 





cialites did. Mme. Straus said, “What a 
pity we can’t choose someone else for our 
innocent.” a line of the Duchesse de 
Guermantes in Remembrance. The laconic 
Dreyfus was credited with two apocryphal 
lines, “I’ve never had a moment’s peace 
since I left Devil's Island.” and “Shut up, 
all of you. or I'll confess.” 

Marcel Proust was all but ready to re- 
treat to his cork-lined room himself. His 
father died of a stroke in 1903, and his 
mother had less than two years to live. 
Proust had been dismissed by the critics 
as “one of those pretty little society boys 
who've managed to get themselves preg- 
nant with literature.” In the next 17 
years, puffing at anti-asthma cigarettes 
and doping himself with Trional and mor- 
phine, he would salvage 34 years of wasted 
time with a masterpiece. 


Harpoons & Screech Owls 


Arturo's Istano (372 pp.}—Elsa Mo- 
rante—Knopf ($4.50). 


Arturo Gerace, the novel’s young hero, 
is far too introspective, and too giddy, to 
resemble Huck Finn in any other way, but 
like the Hannibal rapscallion, he has all 
the right disadvantages. Arturo lives on 
the Mediterranean island of Procida, nev- 
er goes to school or does chores, hardly 
ever wears underwear or shoes, and has no 
one to tell him what to do. His mother 
died in childbirth, and his father, who is 
independently poor, knocks about most of 
the time on miscellaneous travels. When 
the father comes home, the two of them 
swim and go sailing about the island— 
there is a fine penitentiary to spy on and 
brood about. Their ramshackle house was 
once a monastery; now it is a kind of 
museum filled with broken harpoons, dried 
starfish and “at least one pair of screech 
owls.” Sometimes Arturo helps sweep the 
cigarette butts from around his father’s 
bed into a corner of the bedroom, to be 
thrown out the window later. That is the 
extent of the housekeeping. 

A peasant boy, Arturo recalls. took care 
of him until he was several years old, and 
then his father gave him a fine dog, Im- 
macolatella. But the most remarkable be- 
ing in the boy’s life is the father himself. 
He is tall, blond and dashing, and his long, 
mysterious absences from the island only 
add to his glitter; Arturo imagines him 
leading a band of pirates, or stalking 
through the jungle in search of ivory. 

Then when Arturo is 14, his Eden be- 
comes a flawed paradise; his father comes 
home with a bouncing, 16-year-old wife. 
The boy is jealous, first of the wife, and 
later of a blond, much fussed-over baby 
brother. Haughtily, he withdraws into a 
prolonged adolescent sulk. But sulk and 
stall as much as he will, he cannot hold 
on to his boyhood. Unwillingly, he begins 
to see that his father is no pirate captain, 
but only a foolish and pathetic wastrel. 
With the customary awkwardness and an- 
guish (the boy becomes guiltily enamored 
of his stepmother) Arturo grows to young- 
manhood and leaves his island. 

Author Morante, who is the wife of 
Novelist Alberto (The Woman of Rome) 
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Italy's News 
NovELIST MORANTE 
A paradise flawed. 


Moravia, shows no traces in her writing of 
the anguished eroticism of her husband's 
work. They live in separate apartments 
and see each other only occasionally; she 
composes at night, he works by day, She 
writes of childhood with humor and com- 
passion, and manages to convince the 
reader that Arturo’s fantastic island is the 
lonely world each child lives in for a time 
—and then deserts for the crowded, dreary 
shore of adulthood. 


The Sword of God 


THe Lire oF GirotamMo SAVONAROLA 
(325 pp.}—Roberto Ridolfi, translated 
by Cecil Grayson—Knopf ($7.50). 


From the monastery he had entered a 
few days before, the youth wrote a letter: 
“For what do you weep, blind fools, why 
do you lament - ? What can I say of 
you if you grieve at this, if not that you 
are my chief enemies, and even the ene- 
mies of virtue?” Thus in 1474 did 21- 
year-old Girolamo Savonarola console his 
parents, whom he had left without warn- 
ing and without a word of goodbye, to 
become a Dominican novice. With the 
courage and cold zeal of a saintly fanatic, 
Savonarola continued to rage against vir- 
tue’s enemies until 1498, when the exas- 
perated city fathers of Florence, urged on 
by Pope Alexander VI, hanged and burned 
him in the Piazza della Signoria, 

The best, and the worst, that can be 
said of the tempestuous friar is that he 
loved God so passionately that he had 
very little love left for man. Biographer 
Ridolfi—a Florentine descended from 
both Lorenzo de’ Medici, an early antag- 
onist of the Dominican, and Giovambat- 
tista Ridolfi, one of the priest’s loyal sup- 
porters—is clearly an admirer of Savo- 
narola, He feuds pompously with previous 
biographers, argues expertly and with al- 
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most contemporary urgency in defense of 
the contentious martyr. The reader may 
reflect that the excesses of body and 
spirit against which Savonarola thundered 
were the underside of the same secular 
Renaissance that produced Michelangelo 
and Leonardo. It was an age of trium- 
phant humanism, within and without the 
church, and Savonarola, Ridolfi relates 
approvingly, set himself against his era's 
dominant faith. His well-to-do family had 
hoped that he would become a physician, 
but the ills—or the glories—of the body 
concerned him not at all. 

The Hailstorm. In 1482, after eight 
years of training, the young friar was 
appointed lecturer to the Dominican Con- 
vent of San Marco in Florence. The pul- 
pit orator whose thundering was to keep 
a city in terror, and who seldom spoke 
to fewer than 15,000 pegple in his great 
years, wrote of his beginnings: “I had nei- 
ther voice, vigour, nor talent for preach- 
ing; indeed, my sermons bored everyone.” 

But in 1484 a mystical revelation re- 
inforced Savonarola’s conviction that the 
church must be reformed. The following 
year he began the first of his jeremiads on 
the iniquity of the church, and this time 
no one was bored, For five years, he de- 
veloped his somber theme in preaching 
missions throughout northern Italy. In 
1490 he was back in Florence, and the 
words rang out: “I am the hailstorm that 
shall break the heads of those who do 
not take shelter.”’ 

Savonarola added withering philippics 
on the tyranny of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent to his repertory of complaints 
against the church. Sensation-hungry 
Florentines packed in to hear his de- 
nunciations, and when friends warned 
him not to anger the powerful Lorenzo, 
Savonarola replied grimly: “Though I am 
here a stranger and he the highest citi- 
zen, yet I shall remain and he shall de- 
part.” In 1492 Lorenzo was dead. Echoing 
in the ears of the impressed Florentines 
was the preacher's reiterated warning: 
“Ecce gladius Domini super terram, cito 
et velociter [Behold the sword of the 
Lord, swift and sure, over the earth].” 

Though he held no official post except 
that of Prior of St. Mark’s, Savonarola, 
in effect, became the city’s ruler. In a 
series of sermons, he laid down the form 
for the new Florentine government—a 
council modeled on the Venetian system, 
He also revolutionized the behavior of 
easy-living Florentines. Sodomy and pub- 
lic gambling and drinking were prohib- 
ited. and harsh punishments were set for 
infractions. In the manner of other theo- 
crats, he thundered that “any who fight 
against this government fight against 
Christ,” and proposed a so-ducat fine for 
speaking against the state. In 1497 he set 
a troop of boys to scouting out iniquity, 
lit a great bonfire of false hair, obscene 
books, lutes, playing cards and dice ta- 
bles. His followers roamed Italy, so the 
story goes, removing the penis from any 
nude statue they could get at. 

There was a limit to the Florentines’ 
patience; they balked at outlawing low- 
cut dresses and curled hair, and a group of 








libertines spitefully planted nails in the 
edge of the pulpit upon which the friar 
habitually pounded. In Rome there was 
more serious opposition: the Borgia Pope, 
Alexander VI, a sybarite who bought his 
post with cash and occupied it with cyni- 
cism (he might have said, in the words 
of Leo X: “Let us enjoy the Papacy, now 
that God has given it to us”). At first, in 
his easygoing way, Alexander ignored the 
denunciations from Savonarola’s pulpit, 
then tried to bribe the preacher with a 
cardinal’s hat. But Savonarola contemp- 
tuously refused, and the ranting contin- 
ued; detailing the scandals and debauch- 
eries of the Vatican like a visionary gos- 
sipmonger, Savonarola pointed to Alexan- 
der’s openly acknowledged children (Ce- 
sare and Lucrezia Borgia, among others). 
Cried the friar: “You, harlot Church, you 
used to be ashamed of pride and lasciv- 
iousness. Now you are ashamed no longer. 
See how once the priests called their chil- 
dren ‘nephews’; now they are called sons, 
not nephews: sons everywhere.” 

The Gentle Wind. Savonarola kept 
predicting his own martyrdom, and the 
prophecy finally came true. A series of 
papal briefs failed to silence him, but 
a threat of interdict against Florence 
alarmed the city’s governors. The Flor- 
entine mob, which had listened with awe 
to the friar’s prophecies, besieged him 
in the Convent of San Marco, The next 
day he was arrested. After 40 days of 
torture and interrogation—some of it 
conducted by a papal emissary—Savo- 
narola and two of his monks were exe- 
cuted. “Savonarola, now is the time to 
do miracles!” jeered the mob that crowd- 
ed around the stake. But no miracles 
attended his death, except perhaps for the 
fact that the Church and the society he 
tigated for more than a decade had 








let him be for so long. 
His ashes were “dispersed in the gentle 
winds of a Florentine May”; the city 
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Football begins next month! And if you really want to enjoy the big games and 
weekends ahead, now's the time to send for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s annual 
College Football Issue (out Sept. 17). 


Here's everything you need to open the season in style—up-to-date scouting 
reports for 130 teams . . . complete ’59 schedules (and "58 scores and standings) 

. Red Grange’s choice for the eleven top II's . . . a full-color portfolio of 
football action . . . an interview with the game’s most successful, and original, 
young coach . . . and a unique illustrated lesson in “How to Watch Modern 
Football.” All told, you'll have more than 100 pages of solid facts and colorful 
background to turn and return to for pleasure and reference this fall. 


Start your trial subscription with this special issue 


And it’s yours—the first of 23 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscribe today at a special introductory rate. 


Then SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will bring you the best of football, college 
and pro, all season long. You'll 
review the scores and the stories 
behind them (Foorball’s Week) 
. take a close look at some 
of the country’s top teams each 
week (On Field and Campus) 
. and see how the week's 
games are won and lost in the 
explosive National Football 
League (Pro Football.) 
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The Wonderful World of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Football, of course, is only part of the fun awaiting you and your family in SI. 
Ahead lie hunting and horse racing, skiing with Willy Schaeffler and bridge with 
Charles Goren, as well as golf, tennis and boxing—in the finest writing and 
photography ever devoted to sport. Ahead, too, are reports on vacation and 
travel . . . the Jatest in sporting wear . . . and a weekly full-color feature on 


GET 


Food that brings you the favorite dishes of famous hosts, along 
with suggestions for livelier dining and entertaining. 


How to Subscribe at 40% off the Regular Rate 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is America’s National Sports Weekly, 
meant for anyone with a taste for sport and an eye for good reading. 
And we'd like you to try 23 issues for only $1.97. Billing later if you 
like, But mail the coupon foday to start your subscription with the 
College Football Issue. 


If you act now, your trial subscription will include such special bonuses as 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's World Series Preview (Sept. 28) . . . Pro 
Football Roundup (Oct. 5). . . All Basketball Issue (Dee. 7)... 2-in-1 
Christmas Issue with previews of the five top Bowl Games (Dec. 21)... and 
Sportsman of the Year Issue reviewing the entire year in sports (Jan. 4) 


America’s National Sports Weekly 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Send me 23 weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED starting with your 
College Football Issue — and bill me later for $1.97. 
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your doctor or lawyer. 
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might have donned sackcloth to go with 
them, but instead, it quickly reverted to 
its old ways. Today, a simple plaque 
marks the place where Savonarola was 
burned; few tourists ever notice it in the 
pavement, are drawn instead to a spot 
only a short distance away, where an 
array of nude marble statues seem to 
look ironically down at the inconspicuous 
marker. Dominicans have made several 
attempts—the last only five years ago— 
to have their hero canonized. But saint- 
hood is unlikely, say Vatican spokesmen, 
because the man Savonarola defied was a 
Pope, even though he was a Borgia. To 


| the historian, perhaps the most fascinat- 


ing question is what would have happened 
if the Roman Catholic Church had been 
reformed at the time the angry friar de- 
manded it, When Savonarola died, Mar- 
tin Luther was 14 years old. 


Cool, Cool World 


Tre Same Door (241 pp.])—John Up- 
dike—Knopf ($3.75). 


Short-Storyteller and Novelist (The 
Poorhouse Fair) John Updike likes to 
give his characters barium breakfasts. As 
they swallow life's little ironies or sur- 
prises, he puts his literary X-ray machine 
to work photographing the newly revealed 
conformations and deformations of man. 
In this collection of 16 short stories, 
Author Updike’s plots vary—they may 
turn on a boy’s whistle, a bachelor girl’s 
bed, a bottle of wine—but the personality 
changes that result share the kinship of 
human nature well-observed. 

In Tomorrow and Tomorrow and So 
Forth, a male high-school teacher is drawn 
into an unconscious rivalry with a bright 
boy in the class over the prettiest girl. 
When the teacher intercepts a soppy note 
written by the girl saying that she loves 
him, he is touched and elated. His joy 
is short-lived. It turns out that the bright 
boy has coached the girl to guy all the 
male teachers with the same note. Friends 
from Philadelphia gives a self-made man 
with culture gnawing at his pride the 
chance to score off his Ivy elitenik neigh- 
bors with a bottle of Mouton-Rothschild 
1937. One of the best stories in the book, 


| Who Made Yellow Roses Yellow?, might 
| draw a bravo from Marquand for its 


social surgery. At college, blueblooded 
Fred had got socially iffy Clayton into 
the best clubs. Years later, with the hour- 
glass of fortune reversed, Fred needs work 
and Clayton is an advertising bigwig. At 
a sanctimonious lunch full of bogus bon- 
homie, Clayton offers Fred no job. and 
all but admits that one of his greatest 
pleasures is watching the mighty campus 
idols of old crash at his well-shod feet. 

At 27. John Updike is an unusually 
gifted writer. His descriptions are fresh 
and evocative, his epigrams have flair, 
and his sense of the fashions of the times 
is unerring (“he with a job in media and 
she with Scandinavian tastes, favoring 
natural wood and natural childbirth”). 
Unfortunately, Author Updike plays his 
talents cool; his passion for understate- 
ment seems to rule out all passion. 
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| HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


You’d give him the world, 
if you could. A free and happy 
world to learn in. A world of 
peace, where he can grow up, 
free of fear. 

But peace takes more than 
wanting, these days. It takes 
a lot of doing, too. And peace 
costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

You can do something 
about this. Every U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond you buy helps pro- 
vide money for America’s 
Peace Power—to help us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Why not buy a few extra, 
in the months to come? 





HELP 
STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S 
PEACE POWER 





Photograph by Harold Halma 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Last Train from Gun Hill. Kirk Doug- 
las and Anthony Quinn fight it out in 
a western shot full of sociology, child 
psychology and Greek tragedy, while Car- 
olyn Jones makes the best of it all as 
the funny, freaky heroine. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Producer- 
Director Otto Preminger’s effective court- 
room melodrama that seems less con- 
cerned with murder than with anatomy. 
James Stewart is the lawyer and Lee Rem- 
ick the defendant's inviting wife in a court 
whose memorable presiding judge is 
famed Boston Lawyer Joseph N. Welch, 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). In_ his 
18th film, Writer-Director Ingmar Berg- 
man examines one day in the life of a 
very old, eminent doctor, employing the 
language of dream and symbol to achieve 
a moving end. 

The Nun’s Story. Audrey Hepburn in 
a gloriously photographed but religiously 
shallow study of a Roman Catholic nun 
who finds that she can keep only two of 
her vows—obedience is her undoing. 

Porgy and Bess. Sam Goldwyn’s $7,000- 
000 worth of jazz, color and pomp, plus 
Pearl Bailey and Sammy Davis Jr., falls 
short of what the Gershwin folk opera 
could have been on the screen. 

Ask Any Girl. Charming Shirley Mac- 
Laine inspires David Niven, a motiva- 
tional researcher, to do a little impulse 
buying himself. 

Middle of the Night. Paddy Chayef- 
sky’s highly effective saga about a lonely 
September widower (Fredric March) and 
a neurotic May girl (Kim Novak). 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Aug. 12 

United States Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Seed of Guilt plants Actress Glo- 
ria Vanderbilt in a family full of high- 
style snobbery, lets her harvest the in- 
evitable conflict between a class-conscious 
grandmother and a candid little grand- 
daughter who does not believe that any- 
body's blood runs blue. 

Wednesday Night Fights (ABC, 10 
p.m.) Archie Moore, tireless tribute to 
his own gerontological genius, takes on 
Yvon Durelle for the light-heavyweight 
championship of the world. 


Thurs., Aug. 13 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Re- 
run of one of the brisker shows of last 
fall, Melvyn Douglas plays a political war- 
horse returning from retirement to become 
a special assistant to the President. 


Fri., Aug. 14 
1959 College All-Star Football Game 
(ABC, 9:30 p.m.). Out of season but 
welcome as usual, last year’s campus 
heroes tangle with last year’s pro champs, 
the Baltimore Colts. Red Grange will talk 
it up at every whistle. 


Sun., Aug. 16 
Conquest (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). For 
those who missed it last year, a rerun 
of Open Heart Surgery, the first network 
coverage of a major operation. Minne- 


* All times E.D.T. 
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sota’s Dr. C. Walton Lillehei puts his 
heart-lung machine to work to save the 
life of a five-year-old girl. 

The Ransom of Red Chief (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Abetted by the network, 
Scriptwriter Phil Reisman Jr. has tam- 
pered inexcusably with O. Henry's hilar- 
ious tale of the kidnaping of a young 
hellion. With William Bendix, Hans Con- 
ried, and Mickey Rooney's nine-year-old 
son Teddy. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. Sidney Poitier in 
Lorraine Hansberry’s electric first play 
about a South Side Chicago Negro fam- 
ily bargaining for happiness. 

J.B. Archibald MacLeish’s Job, though 
grey-flanneled and smartly modern, has 
real, old-fashioned theatrical excitement. 

My Fair Lady holds the musical field, 
with The Music Man a close second, and 
Redhead (Gwen Verdon up) followed by 
Flower Drum Song just about rounding 
the box-office turn. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! Actor Hal Hol- 
brook, 34, ages, rages and charms as he 
brilliantly re-creates the wit and wisdom 
of the humorist at 70. 


Straw Hat 

Provincetown, Mass., Playhouse: Lov- 
ers in Midstream, a new play by William 
D. Roberts. 

Wellesley, Mass., Theater on the Green: 
Eric Portman doubles as Mr. Darling and 
Captain Hook, while Rosemary Harris as 
Peter has trouble with both in Peter Pan. 

Warwick, R.L, Musical Theater: Martha 
Wright and Don Cornell belt it out in 
The Pajama Game. 

East Hampton, L.L, John Drew The- 
ater: The Clostin Case, a new play by 
Raymond Bowers. 

Latham, N.Y., Colonie Musical Theater: 
Mimi Benzell as The Merry Widow. 

Nyack, N.Y., Tappan Zee Playhouse: 
The Teahouse of the August Moon with 
Burgess Meredith. 

Hinsdale, Ill., Summer Theater: Linda 
Darnell in the Kaufmann-Ferber comedy, 
The Royal Family. 

Detroit, Northland Playhouse: Come- 
dian Menasha Skulnik in a new comedy, 
The Law and Mr. Simon. 

St. Louis, Municipal Opera Company: 
Penny (Blondie) Singleton and Russell 
Nype in Call Me Madam. 

La Jolla, Calif., Playhouse: Fernando 
Lamas in Once More, with Feeling. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Daughter of France, by V. Sackville- 
West. A witty portrait of the lumbering 
spinster who was Louis XIV’s cousin, 
against a backdrop of her brilliant and 
squalid age. 

The Temple of the Golden Pavilon, by 
Yukio Mishima. Beauty’s dark power to 
paralyze the will is merely one among 
many meanings in this sensuously sym- 
bolic novel about the burning of a 14th 
century Buddhist temple. 

For 2¢ Plain, by Harry Golden. More 
potshots, most of them in the bull, in the 
Carolina Israelite’s blintzkrieg of senti- 





ment about old New York, satire about 
the new South. 

The Satyricon of Petronius. A_ belly 
laugh at Nero’s Rome delivered by the 
worldliest Roman of them all, 

The Tents of Wickedness, by Peter De 
Vries. The plot and the people may be 
familiar in this sequel to Comfort Me 
with Apples, but the parodies offer a fine 
panoramic view of modern fiction. 

Image of America, by R. L. Bruck- 
berger. A_ literate, levelheaded French 
priest gives a lambent account of how 
the American Revolution turned dream 
into reality, while the Russian Revolution 
turned mirage into nightmare. 

Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard 
Rovere. A well-balanced account of the 
man whom Reporter Rovere regards as 
the Dead End kid of U.S. politics. 

Richard Nixon, by Earl Mazo. An ex- 
pert biography, flattering but far from a 
campaign puff-piece. 

The Maxims of La _ Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. The 
17th century wit, courtier, soldier and 
cynic pressed the tart juices of aphorism 
out of the sweet and sour grapes of his 
varied social experience. 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. Intellectual remi- 
niscences of the days when the future 
queen of existentialism was only a rest- 
less student princess. 

The Great Impostor, by Robert Crich- 
ton. Fred Demara Jr., the blubbery elf 


who changes identities as other men 
change shirts, sketched in an amusing 
biography. 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers, by John 
R. Cuneo. An able biography of the New 
Hampshire farmer who became the back- 
woods scourge of the French and Indian 
War, later planned a fruitless search for 
the Northwest Passage. 

Fire at Sea, by Thomas Gallagher. A 
suspenseful, factual whodunit about the 
burning of the cruise ship Morro Castle. 

The Bridge on the Drina, by Ivo An- 
dric. A Yugoslav author's history-haunted 
elegy to his native land. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

. Exodus, Uris (1)* : 
. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence (2) 
. The Ugly American, Lederer and 
Burdick (3) 
Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (4) 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (5) 
. The Tents of Wickedness, 

De Vries (6) 
. Celia Garth, Bristow (7) 
. Lolita, Nabokov (8) 
. Wake Up, Stupid, Harris 
. The Light Infantry Ball, Basso 


NONFICTION 
. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (4) 
. The Years with Ross, Thurber (2) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (5) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (3) 
Richard Nixon, Mazo (6) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (10) 
. The House of Intellect, Barzun 
. The Elements of Style, Strunk and 
White 
10. Only in America, Golden (8) 


*Position on last week's list. 
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From wind tunnel to whirlybird, test run to 
turbojet— Bank of America has men who know 


aviation. Just as we have experts in printing, 


textiles, shipping, and other specialized fields. 


It’s our business to serve your business. 
Whether it’s a company retirement plan, the 


location of a new plant site, or contacts with 


customers abroad—Bank of America offers a 
banking package that anticipates your needs. 
Wherever your interests lie — in California, the 
nation, or around the world— you'll find our 
global facilities a valuable asset to your own or- 
ganization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 


language, talk to Bank of America 
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For Reservations 

by the new 
4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 


the proudest name in HOTELS Exits 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 

Sheraton. Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton. Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Sheraton Inn 


CHICAGO 

Sheraton - Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadiliac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPIO CITY, S. 0 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. 0 
Sheraton Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hote 
(opens October 1959) 


IN INDIANA: THE Moya Hawaiian 
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